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IN THIS ISSUE 


The Governors at Mackinac 


Tue ANNUAL MEerTING of the 
ference convened at Mackinac Island, Michigan, July 1-4 
at a time when, in the words of Governor Harry F. Kelly, 
“America is standing at one of history’s great crossroads.” 

Again, as at Hershey, Pennsylvania in 1944, war and 
postwar problems were uppermost on the agenda of the 
meeting. With the world-shaking events of the year be- 
tween the allied invasion of the European continent in 
June of 1944 and the convening of the United Nations 
delegates at San Francisco in June of 1945 as background, 
the governors turned from the serious problems of domestic 
policy to hear Commander Harold E. Stassen, former 
governor of Minnesota, describe the work undertaken at 
San Francisco and to endorse in their second resolution 
(page 144) the United Nations Charter, as drafted. 

In this issue, STATE GOVERNMENT publishes four of 
the papers presented by governors at the Mackinac meet- 
ing. Additional papers by the governors will be con- 
tained in subsequent issues and all will, of course, be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Governors’ Conference 
for the year 1945. 

The major activities at the 37th Annual Meeting have 
been summarized by John K. Gurwell (page 140) and the 
text of the 1945 resolutions is printed in full on pages 144 


to 146. 


Governors’ Con- 


The Returning Veterans 


AppressinGc the 37th Annual Meeting, Governor Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania (page 123) declared that Amer- 
ica’s “greatest accomplishment” can be to provide a “free 
and dynamic” postwar economy with adequate job oppor- 
tunities for millions of returning service men. The Pennsy] 
vania Governor, a retired United States Army Major 
General and former commander of the Commonwealth’s 
28th Division, discussed the responsibility of government 
with respect to veterans’ affairs and declared that “the 
real veteran—the man who did things as a soldier and will 
do things as a citizen—does not want coddling. He wants 
an opportunity,” the Governor said, “he wants a ‘free and 
dynamic’ America. It is our job to give it to him.” Al- 
though federal and state governments have set up agencies 
to deal with many veterans’ problems, Governor Martin 
emphasized that much of the burden of fitting returning 
service men into peace-time activities will rest with indi 
vidual communities. “To no small extent the future of the 
veteran is in the hands of local communities,” he said. “It 
may also be true that the future of America is, therefore, 
in their hands.” 


The Sovereign States 


TAKING as his theme “The Sovereign States” 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland discussed cur- 
rent problems of federal-state relations, declaring that 
“dual sovereignty was the foundation stone of the relation 
ship which the thirteen colonies formed.” He pointed out 
that “its operation for more than a century and a half has 
been so successful that skeptics the world over came to 
agree that it has been a miracle of government.”” Discussing 


(page 126) 


current national problems in which the fullest participation 
of the states has been necessary to advance the general 
welfare, Governor O’Conor cited the problem of postwar 
employment and recommended return to the states of the 
employment services. With respect to veterans’ affairs, the 
food problem, a nation-wide aviation program, a control 
of insurance, and the conservation of water resources 
Governor O’Conor observed that although national govern. 
ment was to initiate certain programs in the general wel 
fare, the administration of these undertakings should be 
channeled through the states. 


Employment in the Postwar Period 


ASSERTING that national prosperity and full employment, 
which is the postwar national goal, stems from the “grass 
other words the and towns, Governor 


roots,” in states 


Baldwin (page 129) urged the Governors of all states not | 


to depend entirely upon Washington and the federal goy- | 


ernment for postwar employment and industrial conver- 
sion programs. 

“One thing is certain,” he said, “the state governments 
must play an increasingly important role. Washington js 
a long way off to your little business man who is getting 
started. Washington is remote to the returning veteran 
who sees friends and neighbors around him. Washington 
is a distant place when labor friction abounds and all signs 
indicate that industrial troubles are in the making. But 
your state government is close at hand... . 


“In my opinion,” Governor Baldwin asserted, “the three- | 


pronged drive for postwar employment involves stimula- 
tion of new enterprises through friendly assistance and 


help of the state, orderly and neighborly reabsorption of 


the veteran back into civilian life, and industrial tran- 
quility through better understanding between labor and 
management.” 

An Adequate Social Security 

Program 


ApvocaTINnG the amendment of the federal Social Security 


Act to provide for federal grants-in-aid for unemployment | 


insurance to be administered by state authorities, (sovernor 
J. Howard MeGrath of Rhode Island, 132) ana- 
lyzed recent proposed social security legislation and urged 


(page 


a comprehensive extension of present social security pro- 
visions. With state socialism emerging as a competitor 
to individual initiative and must 
demonstrate the advantage of our economy by providing 


free enterprise, we 
security equal to that offered by other systems, the Gov- 
ernor declared, and added “unless we can provide social 
and economic security in this, the wealthiest of nations, 
our failure will largely prevent economic recovery of a 
devastated world.” 


On The Cover 

(GOVERNOR Herpert B. Maw opens the first business ses- 
sion of the 37th Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con 
ference. Photograph courtesy Rose Photographers. Views 
on pages 134 and 135 courtesy Rose Photographers, Mar- 
ston A. Pierce, and Acme Newspictures. 
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UR NATION and each of its forty-eight states is on the 


eve of momentous decisions which will affect the welfare 


of America for many years to come. In the postwar world, the 
federal system as we know it will be put to the acid test. That is 
why I know we shall all turn to the work of this conference with 
special consciousness of the gravity of our task. 

Part of our order of business will be a discussion of the ever- 
present and highly important question of federal-state relation- 
ships. It is right and proper that we should discuss this, as other 
Governors’ Conferences have done before us. But the very per- 
sistence of this problem suggests its cause and, by implication, 
points toward the most fundamental of our tasks. The promotion 
of a cooperative working relationship between the American states 
is the best possible insurance we can buy against the breakdown 
of the federal system. It is in this field that our Governors’ Con- 
ference can sow the seeds of national strength and unity. 

Harry F. 
Governor of Michigan 
Address of Welcome 

The Governors’ Conference 
37th Annual Meeting 


Mackinac Island, Michigan 
July 2-4, 1945 | 
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The Returning Veterans 


By Major GENERAL Epwarp Martin 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


ILITARY problems are difficult for a Republic. 

M Army disciplinary restraints interfere with the 

freedom of a citizen and the expense is so 

great that preparation for war is usually postponed until 
hostilities actually occur. 

This means that the recruiting, organizing, training, 
and equipping of an army must be hurriedly done. For 
that reason, troops in the first engagements are not well 
prepared, or properly equipped, which results in heavy 
losses. In the long run it means an expensive war. The 
total cost of all our wars, not including World War II, 
has been $29,000,000,000. 


ARMIES OF A REPUBLIC 


In the present war, on December 7, 1941, our Pacific 
Fleet was savagely crippled. The Philippines were 
doomed. 

Our army was small, unequipped and not fully trained. 
It was made up of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and some Reserves whose service had been vol- 
untary—and it’s fortunate that we had them as a nucleus. 

‘The Plan of Defense was based on the well established 
policy of George Washington, that in order to preserve 
freedom, the wars of a Republic must be fought by the 
people. Our manufacturing plants were making the 
things of peace. Our people did not want war. They 
were unprepared mentally and physically for war. 

America has been at war during much of its existence. 
The cost of these conflicts, casualties, and aid given to 
veterans has been a continuing obligation from the years 
of the American Revolution to this day and will con- 
tinue long into the future. 

In all American wars, including those serving in the 
Confederate as well as the Union armies in the War 
Between the States and those serving in the armed forces 
in this present war, 23,142,700 Americans have been 
enrolled. Of that number 902,900 were killed in action 
or died in service. One out of 26 made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

The highest number of casualties in any war fought 
by the United States has already been reached in World 
War II. The casualty list is also mounting rapidly and 
when the large number of soldiers required in the rear 
areas is considered, the ratio of combatant casualties is 
impressive. It is hard to compare with our other con- 
flicts, since in the War Between the States, practically 
all soldiers were combat troops. 


Economies AFTER WaRS 


Wars have also been disturbers of the economies of 
the nation. The Revolution was followed by land specu- 
lations ; the War of 1812, by a rapid westward move- 
ment of the population, and the Mexican War also in- 
creased emigration. 

The close of the War Between the States marked the 


beginning of what has been termed “The Economic 
Revolution” for, immediately, through the Homestead 
Act the great central west was settled, a transcontinental 
railroad became a reality, the Indians were conquered 
and the status of 4,000,000 free Negroes became a 
problem. 

The Spanish-American War was short. It created 
relatively few domestic issues but overnight the United 
States became a world power with all the attendant 
responsibilities. 

The returning soldiers of World War I were rapidly 
assimilated in jobs. The country was expanding in 
manufacturing, agriculture, and utility services. Un- 
fortunately, following a period of financial uneasiness in 
Europe, a wave of speculation and gambling started in 
America, ending in the total collapse of 1929, forcing 
this country with the rest of the world into a desperate 
depression. 


Alp TO VETERANS 


The grants, pensions, and other aids to our veterans 
make a most interesting study. It begins with grants of 
land for the Revolutionary heroes and comes down 
through the years to a bonus and hospitalization for the 
men of World War I. The total cost to the nation, not 
including World War II, has been more than $15,800,- 
000,000. 

World War II is the hardest in all our history. We 
have really fought two wars at the same time—wars 
10,000 miles apart and under entirely different climatic 
conditions. Different types of clothing, munitions, food, 
and equipment were required. 

We have organized, trained, and equipped more than 
12,800,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines. The amount 
of equipment we have produced is amazing. 

Nothing like it has been done in all history. We have 
but one-tenth of the population of the Allies, yet we 
have produced one-third of the equipment used. 


TRIUMPH OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


This is a mighty tribute to the spirit of America and 
an unanswerable argument in favor of our competitive 
free enterprise system. We have done in three years 
what it took Germany nine years, Russia twenty years 
and Japan twenty-five years to do. 

Our losses have been heavy and we still face a long 
list of additional casualties before this war is won. 

When final victory comes every community in Amer- 
ica will have the problem of placing its veterans in work 
that will make them happy and contented. Men who 
want to return to their old jobs will cause little concern 
provided they come back mentally and physically sound. 

There are other cases which do not lend themselves to 
simple solution. There are boys who went directly from 
school into the service. They had no jobs—and no ex- 
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perience. They will come back after three or four years 
of high regimentation where decisions have been made 
for them. When they come back to civilian life, they 
must make the most important decision of their lives and 
there is no officer to make the decision for them. The 
soldier may be confused. Many questions confront him. 

Shall he go back to school? Should he get married ? 
Should he go into business? Should he find a job and 
what kind of a job? 


THE VETERAN’S FUTURE 


These are important questions. They are hard to 
decide. His family will help and his friends will help 
but—he will need mature, experienced and sympathetic 
counsel in making these vital decisions. This is a chal- 
lenge to the leadership in American communities to pro- 
vide whatever counsel is required. 

The task and the obligation each community faces in 
giving wise and mature counsel to returning service men 
may be better appreciated when the diversity of these 
personal problems is known. 

1. There is the man who wants his old job back. 
This presents no great problem, but he should have help 
in determining whether he is now suited for that job 
and should be warned against taking it merely to “get 
something fast.” 

2. We have the man who does not want his old job. 
He should be carefully interviewed and his reasons for 
disliking the old job studied. 

3. Then we have the man who does not know what 
he wants to do. The counsellor must advise him about 
specific jobs, what they require, what they pay and 
their future prospects. 

4. There will be the youngster who went straight 
from school. He has no job experience. He must be 
shown about the various kinds of work. His army 
experience may be helpful. 


Lower Pay IN Crviu LIFE 


5. We will haye the man who went from a mediocre 
job to high service rank. This is a difficult problem. He 
is known in problem parlance as the “messenger boy 
who became a major.” He has enjoyed the service. In 
many instances he would like to make the army his 
career, but he does not have the educational qualifica- 
tions or the temperament for a peacetime soldier. He 
must be shown that his rank and high army pay was an 
honor but may not help him greatly in civilian work. He 
must be kindly shown that flying a B-29, or landing an 
amphibian unit has few counterparts in civilian life. He 
must be persuaded that he can afford to start a new 
career at a lower pay level and his service experience 
should be helpful. 

6. There will be the man who needs rehabilitation. 
He will return mentally or physically handicapped. The 
counsellor must help him to choose the kind of work 
for which he is best fitted, or the training he will require 
for a new job. 

7. The man who wants to go into business for himself 
will appear. He may want a store, a garage, or a farm. 
The adviser must explain the advantages as well as the 
disadvantages. When the decision is made he must be 
guided in buying the right kind of a business or farm, 


the kind that will actually provide him with a living, 

8. The service man who wants to continue his edy. 
cation will need the help of one or more counsellors ty 
aid him in choosing the career for which he needs school. 
ing. He will then advise with a man who has spent his 
lifetime in educational work. This counsellor will help 
the veteran select a college, trade school, or apprentice. 
ship that will fit him for his work in the future. 


Tue G.I. Britt oF Ricuts 


These are just a few of the problems that will be 
presented to each community when the veterans come 
home. There will, of course, be many others. The G, | 
Bill of Rights gives the veteran of this war greater 
consideration than any other measure in the history of 
veteran activities. A comparison with what was done 
for the men of World War I, is most interesting and 
enlightening. 

We must bear in mind that the service man is a tax. 
payer and will be a taxpayer and that much of this 
tremendous cost will be borne by the veterans, them- 
selves. 

While Pennsylvania has done no more for veterans 
than other states, something of our plans may be of 
interest. 

The Act of April 9, 1929, set up the Veterans’ Com- 
mission. This body consists of seven veterans appointed 
by the Governor. The state has spent for this work 
more than $4,500,000 and has handled over 500,000 
cases. The Commission provides for the education of the 
orphans of veterans. A Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans 
School is operated. Pennsylvania also paid to veterans 
of World War I, a bonus of-more than $44,000,000, 


DrrREcCTOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


In each of its 67 counties, Pennsylvania now has a 
Director of Veterans’ Affairs, who is directly under the 
County Commissioners, with offices in the County Court 
House. The director is recognized as the County Clear- 
ing House for claims for compensation, hospitalization, 
and all federal and state aid for the returning veterans. 

Pennsylvania now has 15 counties in which different 
communities within the county have set up and are oper- 
ating Veterans’ Service Centers. These offices are lo- 
cated in city, borough, and township buildings. We 
have found that it aids in efficiency to give counsellors in 
the service centers one or two weeks’ schooling in a 
Veterans’ Facility to acquaint them with the proper 
procedure of filing claims for federal or state assistance. 


CoMMUNITY SERVICE COMMITTEES 


The Veterans’ Community Service Committee should 
consist of the best trained and most capable business and 
professional leaders without regard to their color, creed, 
race, or political or religious faith. This committee should 
also be a good will group and maintain harmony among 
all the agencies. It should include representatives of 
agriculture, labor, industry, the church, schools, civic 
and fraternal groups, along with the Red Cross, women’s 
clubs, Selective Service, veterans’ organizations, U. S. 
Employment Service and any other state or federal 
agency operating in the community. They should all 
help carry the burden of responsibility. 
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Every community should have direct contact with the 
nearest Veterans’ Administration. A returned veteran 
entitled to compensation, hospitalization, or other pro- 


visions of the G. I. Bill of Rights may have his claim 
expedited through the Local Service Committee. If the 
yeteran has no claim, then the local community is better 
fitted to rehabilitate him than any state or federal agency. 
This is simply carrying out the American plan that local 
government should have control of the schools, of 
elections, of courts of original jurisdiction and other 
matters close to the individual or family life. We believe 
there are many other things, not included in state or 
federal rights, that can be done in fitting the returning 
yeteran back into the life of the community. We feel 
these are a community obligation. Every community 
has this important responsibility. To no small extent, 
the future of the veteran is in the hands of local com- 
munities. It may also be true that the future of America 
is, therefore, in their hands. 

The people of all nations have always honored their 
returning soldiers. They have parades, receptions, and 
dinners. 


Tue Dest WE Owe To Our VETERANS 


Hospitals, monuments, and memorials are erected. 
Provision is made for land, pensions, and grants. No 
nation in history has done as much for soldiers as has 
the United States. While wars have cost us tremendous 
sums, yet the cost of hospitalization and care of veterans 
is even greater. 


Regardless of the cost, our debt at home must not be - 


forgotten. It can never be paid in full. What we owe 
to those who made the supreme sacrifice and to their 
families . . . what we owe to the men and women in 
hospitals of pain and distress . . . what we owe to those 
who must go through life, mutilated and handicapped 
... these debts we can never pay. 

The only payment we can make is by humble, sincere, 
and thoughtful effort to help those in distress. 

We can also pay, now, a little of that debt we owe to 
those who have made and will make victory possible, 
by renewing our war efforts against Japan. It is our 
duty to work harder and serve more faithfully as we 
know the fight to conquer the inhuman and treacherous 
Japanese may be hard and long. 


EaRLY WINNING OF THE WAR 


Our thoughts and our efforts must center on the 
speedy winning of the war in Asia and on the debt we 
owe to those who have died and those who are still 
fighting by land, by sea, and in the air, that we here 
at home may live in peace, security, and comfort. 

Our casualty lists are ghastly but the work of our 
Medical Corps has been heartening and impressive. 
American hospitals in Europe, alone, have treated al- 
most 1,400,000 cases. 

The present conflict is the worst catastrophe in the 
history of mankind. No other war ever approached it 
in magnitude. It is both the greatest effort and the 
greatest disaster in the annals of the world. Fither of 
the two wars in which we have been fighting is a strug- 
gle greater than any other in the story of warfare. 

The number of men under arms, the length of the 


supply lines, the power of the navy, the strength of the 
air corps, the diversity of the army, the tremendous cost 
and the ghastly casualty list, all challenge the attention 
of the historian of the future. 


Our VETERANS ARE Our Hope 


The scope, the accomplishments, and the unselfishness 
created by this war of terror and brutality has given us 
so many great, fine, brave, and disciplined team-players 
—men who can be depended upon—that it is now our 
job to fit them into the world of peace. This can be 
America’s greatest accomplishment. It is a challenge 
comparable to the turning of a wilderness continent into 
a land of industry, plenty, culture, and good will, and 
of deep religious conviction. 

These veterans know that another world war might 
easily destroy civilization. They know how urgent it is, 
that the world should plan for peace, now and for the 
long future. 

Remember that the real veteran—the man who did 
things as a soldier and will do things as a citizen—does 
not want coddling. He wants an opportunity. He wants 
a free and dynamic America. It is our job to give it to 
him. 


Notes on American Wars: 


The Revolutionary War lasted from April 19, 1775, to April 
11, 1783, and 309,791 took part. The population at that time 
was about 3,000,000 and one out of each nine took part in the 
war. The loss of life during this war was 4,044, making the 
percentage of killed 1 3/10%. The cost measured in dollars 
was $370,000,000. 

The War of 1812 lasted from June 18, 1812, to February 17, 
1815, and 576,622 took part. The population at that time was 
about 8,000,000, and one out of each fourteen took part in the 
war. The loss of life during this war was 1,877, making the 
percentage of killed 3/10 of 1%. The cost in dollars was 
$112,912,543. 

The Mexican War lasted from April 24, 1846, to July 4, 1848, 
and 112,230 took part. The population at that time was about 
21,000,000, and one out of each 186 took part in the war. The 
loss of life during this war was 13,237, making the percentage 
of killed 1 1/10%. The cost in dollars was $97,705,860. 


The War between the States lasted from April 12, 1861, to 
April 9, 1865. The population at that time was 32,000,000 of 
which approximately 10,000,000 lived in the eleven Confederate 
States. One out of each eleven took part in the war. The Union 
Army numbered 2,865,028 and the loss of life was 359,528, mak- 
ing a percentage of killed 1 3/10%. There were 1,400,000 Con- 
federate soldiers participating of which 164,981 were killed or 
a percentage of 1 2/10%. The dollar cost of the war to the 
Union was $4,486,198,881; to the Confederacy, $1,520,033,633. 

The Spanish-American War lasted from April 21, 1898 to 
July 4, 1902, and 280,564 took part. The population at that 
time was about 72,000,000 and one out of each 256 took part 
in the war. The loss of life during this war was 6,778, making 
the percentage of killed 2 4/10%. The dollar cost was $444,- 
599,343. 

World War I lasted from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, and 4,800,000 took part. The population at that time was 
about 100,000,000 and one out of each twenty-one took part in 
the war. The loss of life during this war was 122,500, making 
the percentage of killed 2 5/10%. The cost in dollars to date, 
excluding loans to other nations, amounts to $22,000,000,000. 

In World War II to V-Day 12,885,593 have taken part which 
means one out of 11 wears the uniform. So far we have had 
killed in action 230,173 making the percentage of killed 1 8/10%. 
The cost in dollars cannot yet be determined. , 
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The Sovereign States 


By Herpert R. O’Conor 


Governor of Maryland 


ore than twelve million American men and 

women have gone forth to do their part in the 

cause of liberty and freedom. Their objective 

has been the preservation of the American way of life. 

They accepted the responsibility for defending our 

American system of government from attacks from 

without. An equal responsibility devolves upon us here 

at home to guarantee to the returning soldiers and 

sailors and to all America that the basic pattern of our 
governmental structure will be kept intact. 


DuAL SOVEREIGNTY 


A dual sovereignty was the foundation stone of the 
relationship which the thirteen colonies formed. Into 
that relationship forty-eight separate sovereignties have 
been integrated. Its operation for more than a century 
and a half has been so successful that skeptics the world 
over came to agree that it has been a miracle of govern- 
ment. 

How great a miracle is this interrelationship of sover- 
eign states in a federal union has been demonstrated 
throughout the years, but never more dramatically, more 
convincingly, than in the present world-wide fight 
against the powers of despotism which sought its over- 
throw. 

Well may we bear in mind the words of the great 
English statesman, William E. Gladstone, who declared 
that “the American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off by the brain and purpose of man.” 
And likewise the fact that this Constitution was founded 
upon the principle that the states must be supreme with- 
in spheres of activity. 

Nor is Gladstone the only foreign leader who has 
marveled at the Miracle of America. Few have under- 
stood it. But one can hardly blame those who fail to 
understand, for the hidden springs giving rise to the 
spirit animating the American people have no duplicates 
in lands where the individual is merely a cog in the 
governmental machinery. 

The explanation that eludes these foreign students of 
government, but that is crystal clear to every American, 
has to do with ideals of liberty. These ideals have made 
it possible for the thirteen original states, and for all of 
the other thirty-five that have achieved statehood, to 
form and preserve a federation that not only survived 
the problem following the Revolution, but continued to 
function with increasing success down through the years. 

Those forty-eight sister sovereignties have been able 
to merge their common interests in war and peace, in 
prosperity and in depression, while at the same time 
preserving their own precious traditions and local in- 
terests, their own individual identities. Despite chang- 
ing conditions and vast territorial expansions, which 
even the far-sighted early leaders could scarcely have 
foreseen, the states have built a lasting Temple of Democ- 


racy that is the envy of all the world. 

In approaching any discussion, therefore, of what 
must be the enduring relationship between the sovereign 
states and the federal government in the years ahead, 
we must never forget the family traits which bind thege 
states together and make us one nation despite the 
many local divisions. America’s national birthright, the 
passion for self-government which bridged the oceans 
and conquered wilderness and forest, is as characteristic 
of the people of every state in America today as it was 
in colonial times. 

The Texans and Oklahomans, the New Yorkers and 
those of many other states who fought at Bataan and 
suffered and died in the Japanese camps; the south- 
erners, boys from the prairie states and the west coast, 
the lads from every section who composed the vast forces 
of Democracy that conquered the Nazi hordes were loyal 
Americans all, but each one, likewise, was a native of 
one state in the country which was different in his eyes 
from the others and which he knew and loved above 
all others. 

When they come back to us, these millions of loyal 
Americans, they will demand, unquestionably, that the 
states they loved must occupy as important a part in the 
federal union as the same states did in the upbuilding 
of America. 

Present considerations of international import are of 
such magnitude that they tend to obscure domestic 
problems of our national and state governments. Before 
some of these purely domestic problems are solved, we 
may see bitter struggles waged. It will take the best 
thinking of our soundest leaders to point the way to 
successful and harmonious adjustments. 


ENCROACHMENT OF FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


The past few decades have witnessed great changes 
in federal-state relationships—changes much to the detri- 
ment of the states—such changes as in our earlier his- 
tory would have been repugnant to those who framed 
our Constitution. Steadily over the span of the past few 
decades, the federal government has encroached upon 
what was hitherto understood and zealously guarded as 
the peculiar province of the various commonwealths. 
Under the strain and stress of economic depression and 
later the pressure of war, centralization on the part of 
the federal government at the expense of the states has 
gone on apace. 

Historical theories and doctrines—for that matter, 
precedents—ceased to govern the relations between the 


federal government and the states. The federal govern- | 


ment no longer limited itself to delegated powers. The 
states no longer reserved to themselves or the people all 
other powers. The federal government annexed such 
powers, previously belonging to the states, as it saw 
fit to assert. 
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We have had an integration of the states into nation- 
hood which makes the historic terms remote and unreal. 
Partly this integration is due to successive waves of the 
industrial revolution, whose effect ran far beyond the 
jmagination of the makers of the constitutional system. 
Partly it is due to the character of the American people, 
who possess a vitality of spirit and a velocity in move- 
ment which has enabled them to work miracles out of 
the fruits of the industrial revolution. 

And yet no integration of a nation of continental size 
can be so complete as to remove vested duties of govern- 
ment from the states and their subdivisions. Duties: of 
government must remain which are beyond the reason- 
able powers of the federal authority. The very effects 
of the successive waves of the industrial revolution and 
of vitality of spirit and velocity in movement of the 
American people, have made these duties of state and 
local governments far more intensive than could have 
been imagined 150 years ago. Public authority goes 
deeper into the lives of the people than the framers of 
our constitutional system could possibly have expected. 

This development poses a question. If important 
duties remain to state and local governments, despite the 
national integration, and if historical theories and doc- 
trines to govern operation of powers are in decay, how 
shall the line be drawn? The answer must be in a 
rational process. 


STaTE-FEDERAL RELATIONS 


What duties are, in fact, within the scope of the federal 
authority ? \What duties are, in fact, within the authority 
of the state? Obviously it is difficult to draw the line. 
The process of national integration may proceed or it 
may be relaxed, in one respect or another. Only by a 
rational division of duties can order be established be- 
tween the functions of the federal and the state authority. 

In the above, reference has been made to specific acts 
and policies. I have not been referring to the basic 
principles of government, but to their application to 
particular circumstances. There is a principle under- 
lying state-federal relations that has not altered since 
1787 when the Constitution was written and that will 
remain as long as the republic endures. This is the 
principle that state-federal relations, like all other phases 
of government, must be so arranged as to serve the gen- 
eral welfare. 

It follows that these relations cannot be static, because 
what served the general welfare acceptably a century 
ago, may be detrimental to it today. A simple illustra- 
tion of this fact is the wait of three months; fixed by the 
original Constitution, between the election of a state’s 
delegation in Congress and its assumption of office. It 
was reasonable in 1787, when travel was limited to the 
speed of a horse, but it had become unreasonable in 1933 
and therefore was reduced. Both the states and the 
nation had changed and this particular relation had to 
change with them. 

The one factor, therefore, in state-federal relations that 
has stood absolutely unchanged through all the years is 
their purpose. They are right when they serve best the 
welfare of the people; they are wrong when they inter- 
fere in any way with that welfare. Let jurisconsults 
argue legal technicalities as they will, they cannot argue 


away the simple fact that neither state nor federal gov- 
ernment has a right to pursue a policy detrimental to 
the general welfare. 

We believe, however, that the general welfare is in- 
separably bound up with the practice of self-government, 
and we have only to look beyond our own borders to 
observe that the practice of self-government is an art 
by no means easy to learn. The catastrophe through 
which we are struggling now was precipitated by the 
inability of the German people to learn that art. Within 
fifteen years after they had been liberated from Kaiser- 
ism they reverted to Nazism. 

Yet before we despair of the Germans, let us reflect 
that we, ourselves, have been practicing that art for 
169 years, and we are by no means perfect at it yet. 
Indeed, we have been trying to learn it much longer 
than that, for our education in self-government really 
began with the landing of the colonists in Maryland and 
Virginia in the early 1600's. 

Self-government is indeed a difficult thing, the most 
difficult task man has ever set himself. Nor does self- 
government, beginning with the individual, grow simpler 
and easier as its range increases. Even the man who can 
control himself sometimes has difficulty controlling his 
family. The community is larger than the family, the 
state larger than the community, the nation largest of 
all, yet the problem in each case is the same, by no means 
simplified by being enlarged. 

Further, self-government is a continuous problem. 
It is not a language to be learned once and for all. It is 
an art, like music, in which high skill is to be maintained 
only by constant practice. The theory of it may be 
preserved by being written down in books, but in prac- 
tice the knack of it is easily lost. The proficiency of the 
American people in self-government was not won in the 
Revolution. It has been slowly and at times painfully 
acquired through all the 169 years since the Declaration 
of Independence; and, I repeat, we are even yet far 
from perfect. 


STATES AS CLASSROOMS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The states of the federal union are forty-eight schools 
of self-government, forty-eight classrooms in which all 
our people are acquiring knowledge of democratic 
methods and techniques. The art of self-government 
proceeds through the community, the state, to the nation. 
But the state is particularly important because there the 
citizen-student first encounters sovereignty. The county, 
the city, the town, the school district are all subdivisions 
owing their existence to the state. The state is the first 
political organization not dependent for its continuance 
upon the will of some higher authority. The state legis- 
lature is the first law-making body whose power is 
limited only by the state and national constitutions. 

Therefore, it is plainly to the interest of the federal 
government to maintain these schools of citizenship at 
the highest level of efficiency. This it should strive to 
do not on some Constitutional theory, but in its own 
interest. They will be maintained at a high level of 
efficiency only if their field of action is not unnecessarily 
restricted. Whenever a governmental function, of what- 
ever kind, is removed from the state capital,to Washing- 
ton, it is taken further away from the people. Thus the 
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ordinary citizen is less able to see how it works, and 
receives less effectual education in the practical working 
of democracy. By just so much he will be a less efficient 
citizen of the nation. 

The late President Roosevelt gave as one of his rea- 
sons for advocating repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment the fact that in seeking remedies for social evils 
our chances of hitting on an effective one are better if we 
experiment simultaneously in forty-eight laboratories 
than if we experiment in one only. There is a powerful 
argument for leaving to the states every responsibility 
that they can possibly meet. 


STATES Must AsSUME THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 


But in order to meet their responsibility it is essential 
that the states keep their own houses in order. For 
years, some have had two attitudes. One was to deplore 
the widening of the federal authority. The other was 
to seek, or at least, to rely upon, the widening of the 
federal authority to accomplish ends to which their self- 
interests or their social conscience committed them. 
Various kinds of public improvements that could have 
been erected by the states have been erected in whole, 
or in part, by the federal government. And, in return 
for these gifts, the states have permitted extensions of 
federal authority into domains that they could have 
reserved for themselves. Often in social legislation a 
somewhat similar process has been followed. 

The lesson is plain. The states, if they wish to avoid 
unnecessary erosion of their functions, must be prepared 
to do more than deplore federal extensions. They must 
have the self-respect to support their professions of 
authority and dignity by assumption of responsibilities. 
In soundly conceived reforms of the past, the records 
indicate that the states have shown their ability to effec- 
tuate worthwhile programs. Workmen’s compensation 
was established by action of the states without impover- 
ishing those that led the way. Child labor was immensely 
reduced without crippling the states. School attendance 
was required without too great cost. 

Self-respecting action, on the part of the states, in- 
stead of a policy of grabbing for federal aid and deplor- 
ing federal extension, is not unduly costly. It probably 
is the first essential in any genuine movement to estab- 
lish a rational line of demarcation between the state and 
federal authorities. 


DEFINITION OF STATE AND FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


It is not my purpose to delve into the complex fields 
of legalities concerning the relations between the state 
and the federal governments. The conception of a federal 
government as a creature and servant of the states, with 
the sovereignty of the states paramount, has, in itself, 
been the subject of volumes of study. The great problem 
for the future lies, not in constantly discussing this 
sovereign power, but, rather in determining how much 
of this sovereign power the states shall retain, in view 
of the expanding power and influences of the federal 
government. 

Experience in the past has emphasized the necessity 
of such consideration. For instance, it has not been un- 
common for federal bureaus to develop methods of con- 
trol, stemming from administrative rather than statutory 


authority, yet influencing action in every corner of the 
country. 

Likewise, there have been many instances throughoy 
the land where there has been outright duplication of 
work by federal agencies resulting in confusion and yn. 
necessary expenditures. Both of these conditions of 
federal functioning within the states could be improved 
by having the states implement federal action without 
the necessity for multitudinous federal agencies. 

To fulfill our duties as state executives, but more 
especially so that the nation as a whole may avail itself 
of the fullest potentialities of the states, in exact accord. 
ance with the original concept of dual sovereignty, we 
must move forward in the field of government. We must 
insist that when nation-wide programs are projected, the 
distinctive parts to be played by local, state, and federal 
governments must not only be defined but must be 
carried out. 

The state government is the logical agency for the 
general supervision and detailed handling of such na- 
tional programs. Conceding that the national govern. 
ment must initiate certain programs in the general wel. 
fare, the administration of these undertakings should 
be channeled through the states. 


PROGRAM FOR STATE PARTICIPATION 


As illustrative of that which is not only possible but 
necessary for the states to do in the public interest, | 
cite the following general subjects in regard to which the 
states’ fullest participation would advance the general 
welfare : 

1. United States Employment Services. The prompt 
return to the states of the Employment Services trans- 
ferred temporarily at the outset of the war should be 
sought. 

2. Veterans’ Affairs. In matters affecting returning 
service men and women, the cooperation of the states 
would seem essential for complete success. 

3. The Food Problem. With alarming conditions 
confronting the people of the states in regard to neces- 
sities of life, the state government should not only be 
consulted but should be enlisted in an all-out effort to 
devise means for the production, transportation and 
distribution of food stuffs and related articles. 

4. Aviation. Realizing the all-important part to be 
played by aeronautics in the postwar period, it is im- 
perative that the states become a vital part of the national 
aviation program and that state agencies be utilized for 
the channeling of federal funds. for airports. 

5. Problerfis relating to insurance, to water resources 
and in respect to other present-day questions, all forge 
to the front as we contemplate the future. Toward their 
solution the states can be of the greatest assistance and 
it would be little short of tragic for their resources and 
processes to be ignored in the consideration and han- 
dling of these vital questions, so definitely affecting the 
well-being of all our people. 

The Union of States is just what its name implies. 
Our forefathers conceived a federation. But they be- 
lieved that the federation would endure only if it were 
the sum total of sovereign states. Today we have the task 
of re-affirming that belief; of justifying that great work; 
of continuing to perform the Miracle of America. 
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Employment in the Postwar Period 


By Raymonp E. BALDWIN 


Governor of Connecticut 


faced in translating the popular slogan “60,000,000 

jobs” into reality. I do not think that this reality 
can ever be achieved without first of all developing the 
correct national attitude. At the present time the atti- 
tudes of economists, sociologists, labor leaders, manufac- 
turers, and even government officials range all the way 
from the Pollyanna state of mind, in which everything’s 
going to be all right, to the pessimist who thinks the 
country’s going to the dogs and fast. 

As someone observed recently, statistically, if all the 
advocates of full employment and all the prognosticators 
of economic gloom were laid end to end, it would be a 
good thing. There has, perhaps, been too much em- 
phasis laid on catch phrases and political slogans. In 
actuality we may run somewhat short of 60,000,000 jobs 
for example and still not be courting national disaster. 
I think we should stop thinking in terms of slogans and 
concentrate on the job at hand, which is to produce 
more wealth and thereby make more jobs. 

We should set our sights high and strive to achieve 
60,000,000 jobs. I believe that we can do it, but it is 
going to take much more than slogans to get us there. 

But before there can be prosperity there must be an 
era of good feeling ; an era of cooperation between labor- 
management and government in which all work toward 
the common objective. It is absurd to believe that the 
nation can be riddled by industrial strife, jurisdictional 
disputes, or attempts by management to stifle the unions, 
and at the same time have full employment. You can’t 
have your cake and eat it. 

It is just as absurd to believe that we can have full 
employment and expanding economy without rolling up 
our sleeves and working for them. A plague on both 
the Pollyannas and the prophets of doom. 

The truth, as almost always, lies somewhere in be- 
tween. We can have full employment in America, and 
prosperity. To have them we do not even have to 
abandon American tradition or American methods. The 
very reverse is true. To have them we must maintain 
the American tradition, completely and without equivo- 
cation. 

Something new has been added to the American scene 
in recent years, something that tends to obfuscate the 
fact that America is still a growing nation, with frontiers 
still to be conquered. 

You can’t judge a nation or a nation’s future the way 
you estimate the future of an individual. A nation has 
links with the past, from which have grown certain 
patterns of thought, certain attitudes, certain techniques. 
In the life of the individual a decade is a good fraction 
of the person’s life. In the life of a nation a decade ts 
a mere breathing spell. 

If we take the over-all view of America, as it might 
be seen on a chart, or graph, we can see that the trend 


I HAVE no illusions about the problems that must be 


of America is upward. There are peaks and valleys and 
some plains, but the over-all direction is upward. 

If we translated this into statistics, we find that since 
the turn of the century employment has doubled in the 
United States. 

We find also that almost all industries that employ 
large numbers of persons now are mew industries that 
are making new products. In terms of human beings, 
we find that the American citizen today enjoys the 
highest standard of living in history. 

The past one hundred years, in fact, demonstrate what 
can be done when a free people with “know how” set 
out to pull themselves up by their bootstraps. 

How was this standard of living achieved? Did gov- 
ernment do it? The answer is “no.” Part of the answer 
lies in the fact that in the past century the investment 
in tools per factory worker increased nine times, from 
$557 to $5,080, according to Dr. Willford I. King, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at New York University. 

These better tools, used by men who “know how,” 
not only cut working hours in half, they simultaneously 
increased production—that is, wealth—and this resulted 
in the greatest rise in the scale of living the world has 
ever known. 

Can that scale still go upward? The answer is “yes.” 
But only if we see the problem clearly and then remove 
the impediments to further progress. 

One of the first things we should establish is the fact 
that government doesn’t make either jobs or wealth. It 
may provide for a few million people on the public pay- 
roll, but it does not provide anywhere near what is 
needed for prosperity ; and furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that those who labor for government, includ- 
ing myself, do not produce wealth. Government con- 
sumes wealth. 

Most of us are entirely out of tune with the idea that 
“the government has got to provide jobs.” Who is the 
government? It is some separate entity that functions 
in a world of its own, drawing strength and sustenance 
from some secret source? Of course not. 

Government is merely a device whereby we the people 
get organized so that in our transactions with each other 
order may prevail and the rules of the game be lived 
up to. So when we say that “the government must pro- 
vide jobs” we are in effect saying “we the people must 
provide jobs for ourselves.” I am all for that because 

I think those jobs can be provided without recourse to 
the roundabout and debilitating process of providing 
jobs through government agents rather than through 
our own efforts. 

If there is one thing that is apparent, it is that for 
the upward trend to continue there must be more of the 
same elements at work that have taken us this far on the 
road. There must be more production. In order to get 
greater production, there must be continued technolog- 
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ical improvements. Those who oppose improvements 
because they allegedly cause unemployment are taking 
only one small view, one tiny aspect of the whole prob- 
lem. These improvements actually create employment. 

If I may be pardoned for reaching into the historic 
past, let me quote an example that lies right in Connecti- 
cut. In the early Colonial days only the richest people 
in the community could afford to buy a clock. These 
were hand-made, beautiful specimens to be sure, but 
beyond the financial reach of the average citizen. 

Then along came Eli Terry. He eonceived of mass 
production and mass distribution. He made interchange- 
able parts. In a few years everybody had a clock be- 
cause they were so cheap, and even more important, 
hundreds of persons had found employment. Eli Terry 
had created wealth. Nobody lost, everybody gained. 

We must, then, encourage these producers of wealth, 
For it is in their hands, and their hands alone that the 
continuing prosperity of this country rests. 

How can we encourage them? Well, I don’t have all 
the answers by any means, but here’s what we’ve been 
doing in Connecticut. 

First of all,,we have let it be known that the state 
government is not the enemy but the friend of industry. 
There is no inconsistency in this attitude while mean- 
while being the friend of labor. 

But we have said to the small businessman, the in- 
dustrialist, “We want to help in any way possible. If 
you have a problem that you can’t solve, come to us 
with it. We’re a lot nearer than Washington and we 
have a lot of facilities at our disposal. We have the State 
Development Commission, which will be glad to put 
its engineers and technicians to work helping you. We 
have a State University with well-equipped laboratories 
and with experts who know a lot of answers.” 

We operate on the theory that if the man who is em- 
ploying six people today can be helped so that next year 
he is employing twelve people, then we are contributing 
to prosperity. Most of the jobs are furnished by the 
“little fellows” and these are the ones we want particu- 
larly to help so that they may in time grow big. 

There is one phenomenon about American industry 
that I think most people don’t appreciate, and that is 
the fact that most of it is new. Most of it has sprung 
from the brains of individual inventors and has been 
translated into reality by men who “know how.” 

Our State Development Commission has taken some 
of these little fellows by the hand and virtually nursed 
them from babyhood. We helped them select their plant 
location ; we arranged their machine setup; in some in- 
stances we even went out and got their first orders for 
them. 

Our State University has answered innumerable in- 
quiries because we conceive of our State University not 
as an ivory tower, refnote from the marts of trade, but 
as an agency of the state that can be as helpful to busi- 
ness now as it has been for so many years helpful to 
the farmer. 

Of course, the state government can’t do the whole 
job. It can’t, for example, do much about the tax struc- 
ture that at the present time is one of the greatest bar- 
riers to new enterprises. Men will take chances only 
when there is a possibility of reward. Progress in the 
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past was made only when there was a chance to ge 
some return on the sweat, worry and financial inves. 
ment that went into a new enterprise. Under that system 
everybody, and that includes labor, gets a bigger slice 
of the melon. 

In Connecticut, too, we have recognized the fact that 
there is a tremendous opportunity for expansion of ex. 
port trade in the Americas to the south of us. We are 
sincerely of the opinion that the best “good neighbor 
policy” is that which permits friendly business relations 
on an even basis. We think this builds more enduring 
friendship than grants or subsidies. 

As the Research Institute of America recently re 
ported, “Foreign trade operations will be resumed piece. 
meal, one step at a time. It is a mistake to wait for the 
starting gun that won't be fired or to wait until all the 
elements of a complete deal are possible before you start 
giving foreign markets attention.” The earliest resump. 
tion of normal commerce will take place in the western 
hemisphere. The Americas have no distress conditions 
which require import restrictions, no exchange problem 
which requires special financial arrangements. 

In other words, in Connecticut we are acting on the 
theory that the time to develop relations with our 
southern neighbors is now. And we have done some. 
thing about it. We have invited South American busi- 
ness men to visit us. They have come in large numbers. 
We haven't tried to sell them a bill of goods. We merely 
took them around to our factories and said, “Look at 
our production plants. Look at all the things we can 
make—things that you need. We want to be friends 
and we want to do business with you on a fair and 
square basis.” 

I remember the remarks made by one of our guests— 
Dr. Carlos Davila of Chile. He emphasized that we of 
this country should never again depend entirely on the 
Orient for those vital supplies which are basic to our 
industries. Dr. Davila pointed out some very pertinent 
facts. He said that the United States had bought 94 
per cent of its tropical imports from the Far East, 10,000 
miles away rather than from nearby South American 
countries. In doing this we left a rich, favorable balance 
of trade in the Far East and an unfavorable balance in 
South America where we have “seven times more in- 
vestments and a hundred times more political interest.” 

The war changed all that. There has been built up in 
South America a reservoir of purchasing power that.is 
fairly bursting the dam. Frankly, we intend that some of 
that purchasing power shall find its way into Connecti- 
cut factories. Nor are we content to rest on our oars 
and see what the federal authorities are doing about it 
They are doing an excellent job in developing good 
relations, but in Connecticut we believe that it’s a good 
idea to practice a little self-help. 

Prosperity is not something that is poured in at the 
top in Washington and seeps down into the little town 
or village. It’s the other way round. And that’s why I 
believe all these things should be done that can be done 
in the local community. That’s why in Connecticut we 
started out more than two years ago to develop our own 
Re-employment System for veterans. We knew there 
was a G.I. Bill of Rights in the offing. But we also 
knew that no gigantic over-all federal plan could do the 
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complete job. The federal government might put the 
ceiling on the structure, but we felt it was up to us to 
build the cellar to be sure of a good foundation. 

I think we have done that. There are Veterans’ Re- 
employment Centers now in most of our large cities and 
communities. In a recent article in Harper’s Magazine, 
entitled the ‘Veterans’ Runaround” our center in 
Bridgeport was cited as one of the most farsighted and 
intelligent thus far conceived. 

I mention these Centers, because a large part of our 
postwar employment will concern veterans. We want 
them not only to get a job, but to get the job they want. 
We want them to get whatever training they need, fol- 
lowing competent job-counseling because we don’t want 
to duplicate the tragedy that was the aftermath. of the 
last war. 


That was the tragedy of the veteran who later became 


the “man over 40” that nobody wanted to hire. They 
didn’t want to hire him because he had drifted into the 
first job that came along so that when hard times came 
he was a man who was equipped with no special skill, 
no training. His labor was an unmarketable commodity. 

Hundreds of veterans have already passed through 
these centers ; many have entered trade schools for spe- 
cial training. Others have been advised to follow a trade 
different from the one that they were previously en- 
gaged in. We have received more than 15,000 inquiries 
thus far, asking how we did it. They have come from 
every state in the union, and from Alaska. Simply stated, 
it is merely a case of helping to get ready for our own 
—for our friends and neighbors. Why should we assume 
that somebody else could do that better than we our- 
selves could ? 

If I may seem to stress this idea of self-help, it is only 
because it is my sincere conviction that too many func- 
tions of the state government have been relinquished 
or forfeited through non-use. I want to render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s but I think the time has 
come for more activity at the grass roots—the place that 
is usually referred to in bureaucratic parlance, as “the 
local level.” But it is at this local level that jobs aré 
made; it is at this local level that the veteran is de- 
mobilized ; it is at the local level that man meets job. 

Another important element in providing full employ- 
ment, and one that cannot be overlooked, is the necessity 
for industrial peace in the postwar days. If we have 
been smug about this, recent happenings should awaken 
us to the dangers ahead. 

We shall head into grief unless something is done 
about it. There is pending, as you know, an amendment 
tothe Wagner Act that will, if passed, greatly restrict the 
scope of federal activity by redefining “interstate com- 
merce.” This will automatically throw back, into the 
lap of the states, many labor disputes that are now 
handled by federal authorities. 

I believe the state government should play an active 
role in building good feeling between labor and manage- 
ment. It is clear that the only way for labor to get more 
real wages is to cooperate with management in produc- 
ing more. When there is less wealth produced there is 
less to share. That expanding economy of which so 
many have talked for so long will be greatly shrunken 
if in the postwar days industrial disputes shut down our 


factories. By producing less the worker gets less. 

But the fault is not entirely on one side. In Connecti- 
cut we have tried, and with some success, to bring labor 
and management together at the same conference table— 
not just during labor disputes, but as a constant govern- 
mental practice. Labor has been represented on every 
board and commission that has to do with postwar plan- 
ning. It is impossible for men working and planning 
together on a first-name basis not to feel more friendly 
toward each other. 

The state governments must do more of this or else 
we shall have trouble. We have found, too, that it works 
better as a preventive of trouble than as an antidote, 
once the difficulty has flared up in a strike. I think Con- 
necticut’s record of continuous production—the highest 
per capita in the country—and unmarred by any major 
strikes, has been due in great measure to the close work- 
ing relationship between labor and management. 

Sir William Beveridge, who by no stretch of the 
imagination can be considered an enemy of labor has 
said it this way: “From the point of view of full em- 
ployment the decision as to what the state will have to 
do depends on how private citizens use their liberties. 
If trade unions under full employment press wage claims 
unreasonably, maintenance of a stable price level will 
become impossible; wage determination will perforce 
become a function of the state. If the private owners of 
business set out to exploit customers by organizing 
monopolies and price rings, or abuse their economic 
power for political purposes, or fail to stabilize the proc- 
ess of investment the private owners cannot long be left 
in their ownership. . . . The greater the sense of citizen 
responsibility, the greater can be the measure of liberty 
and the scope that is left for agencies independent of 
the state.” 

In summarizing, then, let me point out that, in my 
opinion, the three-pronged drive for postwar employ- 
ment involves first, the stimulation of new enterprises 
through friendly assistance and help of the state; the 
orderly and neighborly reabsorption of the veteran back 
into civilian life; and finally, industrial tranquility 
through better understanding between labor and man- 
agement. 

I want to emphasize again that I don’t think we have 
all the answers. We have the second highest ratio of 
war workers in the country. Before the war boom we 
had over 12,000,000 square feet of idle industrial space. 
All but a very small fraction of it is now in use. To 
add to our problems, the government since 1939 has 
built nearly 6,000,000 square feet of factory space while 
private funds have erected factories measuring 3,500,000 
square feet. In all we have nearly 22,000,000 square feet 
more in use today than we had in 1939. 

But I know one thing: that space will be occupied 
with productive facilities. only if the people who know 
how to make the best use of it are encouraged to do so. 
The kind of people I have in mind are, for example, 
men like Alfred C. Fuller, president of our Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association. You all know the Fuller 
Brush man. Well, he was the original. He is a typical 
example of the man who creates his own opportunity, 
and in doing so provides jobs for thousands of others. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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An Adequate Social Security Program 


By J. Howarp McGratu 
Governor of Rhode Island 


HE RAPID CHANGES in our modern world, increas- 

ing as they do the hazards of the individual and 

the family, have led to a situation in every part 
of the civilized world where security has become almost 
synonymous with “. . . life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” No nation, however large or powerful, can 
ignore the fact that security is primary. The people of 
the western industrial world must fight for security 
with respect to every aspect of life as the acceleration 
of change continues as a result of scientific discovery 
and its application to technology. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF HEALTH, SECURITY AND 
WELFARE. 


In June 1941, Sir William Beveridge, the noted 
British economist, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to make a study of existing national schemes of 
social insurance and to submit a report to the House of 
Commons, which he did in November 1942. 

The American publishers of this report, The Mac- 
Millan Company, had this to say :-— 

The importance of this report as the basis for the con- 
sideration of postwar problems can hardly be overem- 
phasized. Here, after eighteen months of intensive study 
by a distinguished economist and government planner is 
presented the first well-conceived, completely thought out 
preview of the social—and other—problems which must be 
solved throughout the world in shaping things to come. 

It is probable that no foreign public document ever 
received wider publicity in the United States. 

In Congress on May 24, 1943, Senator Robert Wag- 
ner of New York, introduced for himself and Senator 
Murray, a bill known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill. (Representative Dingell introduced the same bill 
concurrently.) The provisions of this Social Security 
Bill, in many respects, aimed more directly at attainable 
social objectives than the Beveridge proposals. 

On May 24, 1945, Senator Wagner introduced in the 
79th Congress a new and greatly improved bill aiming 
to correct weaknesses in our existing social security 
system in the following respects: 

(1) Existing Insurance Systems. 

The new Wagner Bill extends the coverage of several 
types of insurance to all gainfully employed workers. 
With few exceptions, it broadens present programs to 
include some 15,000,000 workers who are currently 
denied protection. 

It provides unemployment and temporary disability 
insurance payments of $5.00 to $30.00 a week based on 
previous earnings and number of dependents. 

It provides $20 to $120 a month old age and survivors’ 
insurance with extended disability insurance benefits for 
those under sixty-five years of age. 

Under certain conditions self-employed individuals 
are entitled to particinvate in these two insurance systems. 


(2) Employment Service. 

The new proposal provides for a nation-wide employ. 
ment service including participation in programs on the 
state and local level for development of educational, 
occupational, apprenticeship, and job training. | 

(3) Public Assistance. 

a. The bill extends public assistance to all needy per. 
sons with categories optional. 

b. It prohibits residencé or citizenship requirements, 

c. It eliminates existing ceilings on matching funds, 

d. It provides variable grants from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent depending on average state per capita income, 

e. It permits assistance to all children not in instity. 
tions, including those receiving foster care. 

(4) Public Health Services. 

It expands United States Public Health Service 
grants to states on a matching basis varying from 25 
per cent to 75 per cent depending on average per capita 
income. 

(5) Child Welfare. 

It places all Children’s Bureau programs, i.e., Mater- 
nal and Child Health, Crippled Children and Child 
Welfare, on a variable matching basis. Federal con. 
tributions range from 25 per cent to 75 per cent de 
pending on average income. 

The above are the major improvements in the existing 
system. However, two far-reaching additions are pro- 
posed : 

(1) Prepaid Personal Health Service Insurance. 

(2) An appropriation of millions of dollars for con- 
struction of public and non-profit hospitals in every part 
of the nation. 

Summing up we have—preventive public health, 
medical care for the sick, old age and unemployment in 
surance for all, care of dependent-homeless children, 
maternal and child care, care for all adults in need, hos- 
pitalization on a big scale. 

This proposal for a comprehensive social security 
system is the result of nearly ten years of actual experi- 
ence with the provisions of the original Social Security 
Act. It is based upon a realistic appraisal of the Bever- 
idge Report which in some three hundred pages gives 
a critical survey of the British system as it operated over 
the past twenty-five years. It can be said that the 
proposed system is based upon the maturity and experi 
ence of social security as it has developed during a quar 
ter of a century both here and abroad. 

It was proper that a far-reaching plan for the health, 
security, and welfare of the American people should be 
initiated in the Congress of the United States, even as 
was the limited Social Security Act of 1935. It was 
inevitable that a plan of the proportions and scope herein 
outlined, would raise vital questions as to the respective 
roles which the federal government and the state govern 
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ments would play. The question of states’ rights was 
pound to be.a major question in a proposal of this 
magnitude. 

At the outset, we must recognize the great extent to 
which state and local administration is an integral part 
of this comprehensive social security system which has 
been proposed : 

(1) Individualized Services. 

We must be sure that state and local administration 
are, and upon a close reading of the new proposals they 
appear to be, preserved with respect to the programs 
of public assistance, public health, child welfare services, 
maternal and child health. 

(2) Hospital Construction and Administration. 

State and local participation seem also to be fully 
recognized in the extensive program for the construction 
and administration of hospitals. Eventually, hundreds 
of millions of dollars could be available for the construc- 
tion of hospitals. None of these are to be federal hospi- 
tals. All of them could be either state, municipal, or 
voluntary hospitals. With the exception of meeting cer- 
tain federal standards, this hospital program is almost 
wholly decentralized on the state and local level. 

(3) Prepaid Personal Health Service Insurance. 

While the national health insurance and medical care 
program is to be administered on the federal level, under 
the general supervision of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, in consultation 
with the Social Security Board, this program provides 
for wide areas of state and local participation : 

The Stirgeon General is authorized and directed to 
utilize, pay for, and give priority to, in so far as prac- 
ticable, local facilities, services, and supplies, on the 
basis of mutual agreements with local agencies and 
periodically to renegotiate agreements with them. Per- 
tinent rules and regulations shall be made by the Sur- 
geon General after consultation with representatives of 
local agencies. 

State and local cooperating departments or agencies 
may have delegated to them some of the powers and 
duties of the Surgeon General. 

Provision is made for the establishment of local com- 
mittees to be appointed by state or local cooperating 
agencies and some local area committees to be appointed 
by the Surgeon General. 

The Advisory Council, which in itself represents pro- 
fessional interests throughout the country, is authorized 
to establish regional or local advisory, technical com- 
mittees who will be concerned with “administration, 
problems affecting regions or localities, and related mat- 
ters.” 

State licensing laws for professional practitioners fur- 
nish a criterion for determining whose services are de- 
fined as “a personal health service benefit.” Establish- 
ment of standards with respect to specialists and con- 
sultants, and the designation of them, shall be done with 
regard to “the personnel resources and needs of regions 
and local areas.” 

Payments for medical and dental services shall be 
made in each local area according to the method desired 
by the majority of practitioners in the area, with 
alternate methods of payments possible to members of 
the minority. 


There remain, therefore, only three programs which 
might be said to be exclusively federal ; to wit: old age 
and survivors’ insurance, unemployment insurance and 
a nation-wide system of federally-operated employment 
offices. Old age and survivors’ insurance has, from the 
beginning, been a federally-administered program. 

It is in the field of unemployment insurance that the 
states have the gravest concern. The majority of states 
would surrender administration of this system with 
the greatest reluctance. Let us therefore consider the; 
proposed security program looking to the health, wel- 
fare and economic security of every American, from 
three points of view: 

(1) As a means of preserving our system of individ- 
ual initiative and free enterprise. 

(2) The financial capability of the individual states 
to make effective on a state basis, such an all-embracing 
program of health and hospitalization; of social insur- 
ance and public welfare. 

(3) The gains, financial and otherwise, the states may 
receive. 

It is highly important that we cast our eyes abroad to 
see how the people outside of America propose to find 
security. We cannot ignore the fact that one powerful 
nation has already adopted Socialism as the answer to 
obtaining security in the modern, hazardous world. 
Great Britain is about to go to the polls. Whatever the 
result of that election, we in America cannot ignore the 
fact that a powerful Labor Party, supported by many 
progressives and liberals, is advocating Socialism. A 
little over a month ago, France in its first election in 
years, went far to the Left electing a majority of candi- 
dates who favored nationalization of banking and credit, 
nationalization of transportation and all industries, 
savoring of monopoly. 

Winston Churchill on June 9, in sounding the Con- 
servative Party’s “Keynote,” emphasized Free Enter- 
prise versus the Labor Party’s Socialism. It is significant 
that Churchill proposed a broad program of security as 
the answer of free enterprise to Socialism. In the 
domestic field, these are the Conservative Party’s Aims, 
as expressed by Churchill: 

(1) Stable employment, obtained by encouragement of 
free enterprise. 

(2) Building . . . 220,000 new houses in the first two 
years, plus 200,000 temporary houses. Legislation will be 
enacted for the acquisition of land to restore blitzed areas 
and for a long-term program of betterment and relocation 
of industry. 

(3) “Healthy and well-balanced agriculture” will be 
sought to provide Britain with more home-grown food and 

.. “Stable markets and prices” will be established at home 
and farmers will be required to practice good husbandry. 

(4) The program of compulsory national insurance 
drafted in 1944 will be enacted as soon as possible. This 
means the Beveridge Plan. 

(5) Legislation for “comprehensive (national health) 
service covering the whole range of medical treatment” 
will be enacted, leaving wide play, however, to individual 
preferences. 

(6) The educational system will be remodeled in accord- 
ance with the Education Reform Act already passed, and a 
vigorous dive will be undertaken for teachers and buildings. 

We, the wealthiest of nations, the last great bulwark 
of a system of free enterprise, in face of a universal 
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demand for security, would indeed lack wisdom ii we 
failed, to use the words of Winston Churchill, to pursue 
a policy of daring and not one of docility in the field of 
domestic affairs. 

I think we too frequently fail to recognize the great 
variations in per capita income among the forty-eight 
states, especially as to different geographical areas. This 
fact, however, is of the utmost significance when we 
consider a broad, comprehensive system of health, eco- 
nomic security and public welfare—available to all citi- 
zens of America on equal terms. 


THE Ruope IsLAND PROGRAM 


From my experience in Rhode Island, which ranks 
number eight in per capita income, I am convinced that 
only two or at best, three states in the Union would 
be financially able to put into effect, alone and unaided, 
such a broad program as the Wagner Bill embraces. 

While it would be far from my mind to say that Rhode 
Island has the best system of public welfare and unem- 
ployment insurance, it is fair to say that we stand very 
high in the list of states. It is extremely interesting to 
me to see how far Rhode Island has advanced toward 
many of the major social objectives which are planned on 
a grand scale in the comprehensive Social Security Sys- 
tem as embodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 
For example, in the field of public assistance, we have 
pretty well met the general standards as proposed in this 
pending federal legislation. 

We were the first, and I believe, the only state to 
abolish both inter- and intra-state settlement. The 
state of Pennsylvania, which this year passed a liberal 
law with respect to settlement, is the only exception. 
Rhode Island is one of a few states which have estab- 
lished a single standard of assistance for all persons 
in need without respect to the form of assistance re- 
ceived. While some States provide higher old age 
assistance and aid to dependent children payments 
than Rhode Island, in many instances the higher pay- 
ments in these categories are made at the expense of 
what might be termed “sub-standard assistance” to 
other needy individuals. 

Rhode Island also has a hospitalization plan which 
provides for financing hospital service to all persons who 
have been declared eligible for assistance on the basis of 
need. We have made substantial advances in providing 
medical care not only for assistance recipients, but for 
individuals in low-income groups who are unable to 
provide for sickness emergencies. 

Through statutory enactment we removed the $40 
ceiling as to old age assistance, thus basing the amount 
of payment on the actual requirements of an individual 
or a family in order to afford them “reasonable health 
and well-being.”” We have also eliminated ceilings with 
respect to aid to dependent children. In consequence 
the federal government matches state appropriations by 
only some 46 per cent in old age assistance and 25 per 
cent in aid to dependent children. Rhode Island, under 
this system, has also been progressive and realistic in 
supplementing inadequate unemployment compensation 
benefits and old age and survivors’ insurance payments. 

In addition to the foregoing, the state has assumed the 
entire financial burden of old age assistance and aid to 
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dependent children. This assures equalization of pay. 
ments as to recipients irrespective of locality. 

The state has also assumed 70 per cent of the finaneig 
cost of general public assistance, both as to substantiy, 
assistance and administration. This enables the stat 
Social Welfare Department to administer all types gf 
assistance on a state-wide basis with a high degree g 
integration with more effective local supervision. 

We have, also, materially expanded our child welfag 
programs and our public health services. 

In the field of unemployment compensation, Rhode 
Island also stands at the top of the list of the forty-eight 
states. In one respect, she leads all the states; viz., jy 
insuring covered workers against temporary disability 
This provides a maximum benefit rate for cash sickness 
benefits, as we call it, of $18.00 weekly, with a maximum 
duration of twenty weeks at $18.00 and one week a 
$4.50, making available in a given year for temporary 
disability, as much as $304.50. Rhode Island, also, has 
a maximum unemployment benefit rate of $18.00 weekly 
with a duration of twenty weeks. I believe that our 
experiment with a system of universal cash sickness 
benefits has now developed to a point where we can and) 
should base it on sounder policies than we have beep 
pursuing. Our experience indicates that these benefits 
we have been paying are more than a contribution of 
1 per cent of wages will support, and we shall either 
have to reduce the amount and duration of payments, or 
increase the contribution to the fund. We must also| 
seek an improvement in the cost and technique | 
administration, but on the whole I believe our experi- 
ence of some two years proves the desirability and social 
soundness of a universal cash sickness law. 

Rhode Island is one of a very few states in which the 
total employers’ tax of 2.7 per cent goes into the Trust 
Fund, as we have not adopted any experience-rating 
system by which certain employers get reductions in 
payroll taxes. The Rhode Island Unemployment In-| 
surance System is also costly as we have the normal 
employers’ tax, and in addition, a tax of 11% per cent 
on employees’ payrolls, 1 per cent of which goes to pay 
for the cash sickness benefits. 

Needless to say these achievements have not been 
made without substantially increasing the cost, and con- 
sequently, the appropriations for such a public welfare 
and insurance program. 

In the event there should occur widespread unemploy- 
ment during the reconversion period, or as anticipated, 
some time thereafter, it is extremely doubtful whether 
Rhode Island, without substantial increases in federal 
grants could long maintain its. progressive program. 

It is doubtful whether any state, with a per capita 
income of $1,000 or less, could carry alone and unaided, 
an adequate, progressive and liberal program of health, 
welfare, and unemployment insurance. 

The comprehensive social security system proposed if 
the Wagner Bill offers inviting advantages and financial 
gains to the respective states. 

It is difficult to determine exactly how much more 
would be available to the states for public assistance 
under the new provisions, but I am told that it is 
estimated that for the three categories plus general 
assistance, plus removal of the maximum, plus variable 
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grants, the total additional funds available to states, 
if they maintain their present state expenditures, would 
be somewhere between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000. 
This also includes payment for medical service to bene- 
ficiaries of the four assistance programs. 

For the first time, provision is proposed for federal 
grants-in-aid for foster home programs, one of the larg- 
est and most important, as well as most costly, programs 
outside of public assistance. This program also provides 
substantial grants-in-aid for maternal and child health, 
including crippled children. The grants-in-aid to the 
state public health services are substantially increased. 

Of very special interest to the southern states and to 
the agricultural states generally, is the program provid- 
ing grants running into millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of hospitals. When the survey was made 
several years ago by a special committee appointed by 
the late President Roosevelt, it was found that there 
was a dire lack of hospitals in the rural areas. 

All surveys made with respect to the need for medical 
care indicate that there is the highest percentage of 
sickness among these low-income groups, with sickness 
progressively decreasing as income rises. Such surveys 
also show that among the low-income groups where 
both medical care and hospitalization are needed, those 
requiring medical care and hospitalization most, received 
it least. 

Sickness in its various forms constitutes an economic 
loss to the individual, to the family and to the state equal 
to, if not greater than, unemployment in normal times. 

I cannot stress too strongly that a comprehensive 
social security system as now proposed, has an economic 
significance of far-reaching importance. Therefore, such 
a system has economic objectives in safeguarding the 
wealth of the nation which are of equal importance with 
the social and humanitarian objectives. 

Summarizing, we see great financial gains to the 
states from equal matching, with variable grants to the 
states for public assistance, public health and child wel- 
fare. When we add to these financial gains, the hospital 
subsidy program, we visualize, at least, several hundred 
millions of dollars of grants-in-aid to the states for the 
health, welfare and economic security of the people of 
our states. 

As we recognize the financial limitations of even the 
richest states, we behold a security program, not only 
inviting, but opening wide vistas on the horizon of 
human welfare and progress. 


PosITION OF GOVERNORS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


When we consider the proposal in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill to federalize Unemployment Com- 
pensation, we in the states are placed in something of 
a dilemma. We have seen the substantial financial ad- 
vantages which the states would obtain by the enact- 
ment of this comprehensive plan, looking to the health, 
welfare and security of 130,000,000 American citizens. 
It is apparent that there will accrue to the states, in 
the financial areas alone, considerably over a half billion 
dollars in federal grants for hospital construction, for 
improved health services and for full matching of public 
assistance payments. To the states in the lower- and 


middle-income groups, the variable matching provisions 
would make possible a high level of welfare which they 
cannot hope to achieve under present provisions. On 
the other hand, the provisions concerning unemployment 
compensation are, in my opinion, contrary to the in- 
terests of the states in this important field of activity. 
Is there any way out of this dilemma? I am inclined 
to think there is, and should like to recommend it as a 
course of action. 

May I say first that | am a firm believer in strong 
state governments. Local units of government may 
become less important as our country becomes more 
closely knit, but if we are to maintain a federal form 
of government, the states must be strong. But we are 
also a nation and the states must be willing to cooperate 
with the national government to deal with national 
problems. Employment and unemployment, for ex- 
ample, cannot be dealt with on a state basis alone. 
Similarly, ill health, poverty, lack of education, etc., in 
one part of the nation affects the whole nation. There 
must be a nation-wide program in these areas. I am 
convinced, therefore, that something like the system of 
unemployment compensation benefits provided by the 
Wagner Bill could be made available. 

I am convinced, too, that we can have these benefits 
without interfering with state authority to the extent 
that some provisions of the Wagner Bill do. This can 
be accomplished by changes which are relatively minor 
compared with the whole broad program. As I indicated 
before, most of the provisions of the Wagner Bill con- 
templated a federal-state program which I am sure is 
satisfactory to all of us. The new provisions concerning 
health insurance, while administered under the Surgeon 
General, likewise contemplate, as I have indicated, a 
large measure of decentralization in both policy-making 
and administrative control. I am inclined to think these 
need give us little concern. Old age and survivors’ 
insurance is already on a federal basis and no one sug- 
gests any change. The only controversial areas from 
the state point of view are the employment service and 
unemployment compensation. 

In unemployment compensation, much of the difficulty 
seems to arise from the peculiar organization of this 
program. While it is a state system, the federal govern- 
ment pays all of the costs of administration. This is 
an anomaly of organization. In addition, the tax offset 
provisions are such that some states are collecting too 
little to finance a good program, while others are ac- 
cumulating unnecessary reserves. And the whole struc- 
ture does not prevent interstate competition as it was 
intended to do when the Social Security Act was passed. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Social Security Act be 
modified to put the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram on a federal-state grant-in-aid basis similar to the 
public assistance program which is operating satisfac- 
torily in practically every instance. This plan was 
favored by many when the act was first passed, and 
since the tax offset plan has not worked out well, I 
suggest we change to the other basis. Under such a 
plan the federal government would match half the costs 
of benefit payments and administration. In states where 
unemployment is heavy, therefore, federal revenues will 
be available to help a state meet its costs. 
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The Wagner Bill proposes an 8 per cent tax on pay 
rolls ; 4 per cent to be paid by employers and 4 per cent 
to be paid by workers covered by the provisions of the 
bill. Senator Wagner in his speech at the time the bill 
was introduced, pointed out that the 8 per cent pay-roll 
tax would not eventually be adequate to carry the full 
cost of the comprehensive scheme of the National health 
insurance, old age and survivors’ insurance, and un- 
employment insurance. Senator Wagner says: 

or ae a general government contribution would be 
necessary and would be desirable because social insurance 
has a social purpose. The expanded coverage and compre- 
hensive protection proposed by this bill removes those 
objections to a government contribution which are valid 
with respect to a social insurance system covering only part 
of the population. 

As this subject of taxation is highly technical, I will 
not discuss it here except to say that, in the event state 
administration of unemployment insurance was pre- 
served along the lines I have suggested, there should be 
no difficulty in readjusting the 8 per cent pay-roll tax 
provided for in the Wagner Bill. 

To be acceptable to the authors of the bill and to 
some fifteen million members of organized labor, the 
liberalized benefit structure of the Wagner Bill would, 
in my opinion, have to be retained. 

President Truman on May 29, this year, proposed 
such a compromise for the reconversion period. The 
President said: 

There remains, however, a major gap in our reconversion 
program—the lack of adequate benefits for workers tem- 
porarily unemployed during the transition from war to 
peace. 

Urging Congress to “close this gap,” the President 
asked for “unemployment insurance protection for mil- 
lions of workers not now covered by social security 
legislation—including federal workers, maritime work- 
ers and persons employed in small establishments. 

“Maximum unemployment benefits, financed by the 
federal government, of at least $25 a week, with benefits 
extending over a period of 26 weeks”—with state ad- 
ministration. 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 


Asserting that some unemployment is unavoidable 
during the reconversion period, Mr. Truman said: 

We must provide maximum security to those who have 
given so fully of themselves on the fighting and production 
fronts. The transition from war to peace is part and parcel 
of the war and we cannot shirk our obligation to those 
temporarily unemployed through no fault of their own. ... 

Decent unemployment benefits would stand as a bulwark 
against postwar deflation. By assuring workers of a definite 
income for a definite period of time, Congress will help ma- 
terially to prevent a sharp decline in consumer expenditures 
which might otherwise result in a downward spiral of con- 
sumption and production. Adequate unemployment in- 
surance is an indispensable form of prosperity insurance. 

In these proposals, the President preserved state ad- 
ministration by federal grants-in-aid to assist the states 
to provide adequate benefits with adequate duration 
during the reconversion period. I seriously suggest for 
your consideration that the states give active support 
to these proposals of our President. I further suggest 
that, in lieu of federalization of unemployment insur- 


ance, we propose as a constructive alternative that Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations for the reconversion 
period be embodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
as a permanent solution of the problem, in the manner 
previously outlined. 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


Maintenance of a high and stable level of employment 
after the war is one of the basic assumptions underlying 
any plan for a comprehensive system of social insurance, 
The Beveridge Plan, in the words of its author, “. . . ts 
a plan to win freedom from want by maintaining in- 
come.” But he continues, “income security which is all 
that can be given by social insurance, is so inadequate 
a provision for human happiness that to put it forward 
by itself as a sole or principal measure of reconstruction 
hardly seems worth doing. It should be accompanied 
by an announced determination to use the powers of the 
state to whatever extent may prove necessary to ensure 
for all, not indeed absolute continuity of work, but a 
reasonable chance of productive employment.” 

This reasoning applied to a comprehensive system of 
social security, health and welfare clearly indicates the 
necessity of supplementary legislation to provide either 
full or a high level of employment. 

We all realize that the expansion of our productive 
capacity during the war has been so great that we are 
faced with serious “overproduction” unless we take steps 
to raise living standards and widen the domestic market. 
Overproduction also spells bankruptcy for thousands 
of small and independent businessmen—and for large 
ones, as well. 

President Truman on June 6, acting through War 
Mobilization Director Fred M. Vinson, challenged Con- 
gress to put through a full employment bill. In a letter 
addressed to Senator Wagner, War Mobilization Direc- 
tor Vinson asserted that “history shows that business, 
labor and agriculture by themselves cannot assure main- 
tenance of high levels of production and employment.” 

May I point out that politically the demand for a 
comprehensive Social Security Program, supplemented 
by a full employment economy, is irresistible. Both 
political parties have pledged themselves to it. As we 
know, our late President was responsible for the first 
comprehensive social security system. Subsequently, on 
numerous occasions he advocated extension of the exist- 
ing program. 

In his last campaign President Roosevelt came out 
for “full-employment” demanding jobs for sixty million 
people. He asserted this was an attainable goal in the 
United States. 

Governor Dewey, as candidate for President, called 
for a widely expanded program of social security. In 
his Seattle speech, September 21, 1944, the Governor 
advocated full employment, stating it was the “business 
of government” to provide “jobs and opportunity for 
all... if at any time there are not sufficient jobs in 
private employment to go around.” 

Full employment means making government respon- 
sible for full employment to the extent that private 
enterprise does not do the job, and sets up machinery to 
handle the problem in a way consistent with American 
tradition. 
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The President each year could send to Congress a 
national production and employment budget which could 
rovide as accurate a picture as possible of expected 
expenditures by consumers, investors, and government 
agencies. These expenditures represent the demand for 
goods during the fiscal year. Demand determines output 
and output determines the volume of employment. 

Public works, compensatory spending would consti- 
tute the last resort. Every effort would be made to 
explore ways other than public expenditures, in which 
the gap could be filled by measures designed to en- 
courage private enterprise. 


SociAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 


Important as it is that we in America establish a 
comprehensive security program as a solid foundation 
under our way of life; as a safeguard for our system 
of individual initiative and free enterprise, there is an- 
other impelling reason for social and economic security. 
The business economy, the economic and social security 
of the people of the United States of America is at the 
present moment the one great stabilizing force in a 
world economy which is, as a result of the war, badly 
shattered. Our failure in the next five years to provide 
jobs, or if jobs are not available, to give reasonable 
security to those who cannot find work or who are 
unable to work, can have dire consequences upon the 
whole western industrial world. Such a failure would 
prevent any real opportunity for the devastated countries 
of Europe with their impoverished people to make 
needed recovery. 


A CHALLENGE TO STATE GOVERNMENT 


We require, therefore, a comprehensive security pro- 
gram; first, because the United States, the wealthiest 
nation in the world, can ill afford to furnish less security 
than nations much poorer than we; second, with state 
socialism emergent as a competitor to our system of 
individual initiative and free enterprise, we must provide 
our people with equal security—yes! with greater 
security than that afforded by socialist states; third, 
unless we can provide social and economic security in 
this, the wealthiest of nations, our failure will largely 
prevent the economy recovery of a devastated world. 

I believe the governors of our forty-eight sovereign 
states would be well advised to give active support to 
this comprehensive program, looking to the health, wel- 
fare and security of the American people. It is clear 
that this program provides for a working partnership 
between: the federal government and the respective 
states with large areas in which state administration is 
predominant. The program, too, is inviting in that it 
recognizes the financial limitations of the individual 
states, and provides for substantial federal grants. 

This comprehensive plan of health, welfare and secur- 
ity, as stated, affects every citizen of every state, and 
every family in every state. It offers to the states an 
opportunity to play a positive instead of a negative role 
in this critical period of history. Because the opportun- 
ity is so great, the obligation placed upon those of us in 
state office is one of the highest responsibility. It pre- 
sents a great challenge. Let us accept the challenge and 
go forward toward a brighter day for all our citizens. 


Employment in the Postwar Period 
(Continued from page 131) 


Alfred Fuller began producing in a cellar workshop. 
He would spend his evenings there making brushes by 
hand. Then he would spend the day selling them door 
to door. People liked his brushes and bought them in- 
creasingly. Pretty soon he moved up from his cellar 
and started putting other people to work for him. For 
years, now, Alfred Fuller has given employment to 
thousands of persons in Hartford, and all over the world. 
I mention Mr. Fuller merely because he typifies in my 
mind the kind of resourcefulness, both in producing and 
distributing, that is in the best American traditions. 
He is a spiritual blood brother of Eli Terry and of all 
the other great Americans who have helped build Amer- 
ica by their own enterprise. We must make it worth- 
while for them to continue to do so. 

As I said at the outset, there is need for reaffirmation 
of the traditions that have made America a great in- 
dustrial nation; and that reaffirmation should be not 
merely words, but deeds. Already there are those who 
are urging that the government take over factories that 
were built for war production and operate them in com- 
petition with private enterprise. The advocates of gov- 
ernment operation are apparently unacquainted with the 
economic history of America. The dynamic force that 
made the American standard of living the highest in 
the world, that has given the worker a purchasing power 
that is nearly eight times as great as it was a hundred 
years ago, is private capital ; capital, not in the hands of 
a few, but in the hands of millions of prospective inves- 
tors who want their savings put to honest effort. 

No system of government thus far devised has accom- 
plished anything that we in America have not been able 
to surpass. The full employment of, the Nazi regime 
was accomplished only at the expense of peace. And in 
a few brief years, we caught up and passed them both in 
productivity of war goods, and in human leadership. 

The American system had demonstrated once more 
that there is a virility, a resiliency about it, that comes 
into play in emergencies. 

In the postwar days there may be need for such quali- 
ties. One thing is certain, the state governments must 
play an increasingly important role. Washington is a 
long way off to your little business man who is getting 
started ; Washington is remote to the returning veteran 
who sees friends and neighbors around him; Washing- 
ton is a distant place when labor friction abounds and 
all signs indicate that industrial troubles are in the mak- 
ing. But your state government is close at hand. People 
have looked to Washington to solve their troubles be- 
cause some states were not responsive to their needs. 
They wanted action, and they didn’t get it at home. 

But now that we are emerging from the war years, 
and facing the problems of postwar employment we 
must inevitably turn to the grass roots for prosperity. 
That is where prosperity begins. Whether postwar em- 
ployment will reach that 60,000,000 job mark depends 
not only on what is done in Washington, but on what 
we in the state government do to stimulate employment 
by helping those who make the jobs. 
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The Governors at Mackinac 


By Joun K. GuRWELL 


We believe that the San Francisco Charter lays a firm foundation upon which continued 
progress toward justice and permanent peace can be made. No more worthwhile achieve- 
ment could be realized by freedom-loving men and women. We endorse the United Na- 
tions Charter, as drafted, and urge tts prompt approval by the United States Senate so 
that the United States can lead the way im this greatest of man’s efforts. 


From resolution adopted by the Governors’ Conference at its 
37th annual meeting, Mackinac Island, Mich., Wed., July 4, 1945. 


in an historic action of the 37th annual meeting 

of the Governors’ Conference on Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, took an unprecedented step toward 
world security by endorsing unanimously a resolution 
urging swift approval of the San Francisco Charter by 
the United States Senate. 

This action, taken on Wednesday, July 4—the na- 
tion’s Independence Day—not only represented a united 
stand by the chief executives of the several states on a 
foreign policy, but dedicated this nation to a policy of 
indivisible interest along with the other United Nations 
in peace. 

Meeting on Mackinac Island, Mich., 43 governors 
of 41 states and the territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
set their significant course in accord with a communica- 
tion from President Harry F. Truman, the nation’s chief 
executive, and after hearing a report and analysis of the 
San Francisco meeting and charter by Commander 
Harold E. Stassen, a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the conference. 

The President, on the eve of his departure for the 
Big Three conference in Germany, directed the Gov- 
ernors’ attention in a telegram to Governor Herbert B. 
Maw, conference chairman, to what he called “The 
most pressing problem facing all of us today: the task 
of building world security which we have just under- 
taken. 

“The prosperity of our states is due in large measure 
to the energies of peoples who came, or whose ancestors 
came, from all the countries of the world,” the Presi- 
dent said. “This fact alone should make us aware of 
how, more in this country than in any other, we are 
truly part of the free commonwealth of nations.” Mr. 
Truman pointed out that Governors’ Conference meet- 
ings in the past have contributed significantly to the 
nation’s welfare in peacetime and helped immeasurably 
in the prosecution of the war. One of the chief tasks 
facing chief state executives now, the President said, is 
to contribute to the unconditional surrender of Japan 
and to aid in the orderly transition to peace. 

During the meeting on Mackinac Island, July 1-4 
as guests of the state of Michigan, with Governor 
Harry F. Kelly and Mrs. Kelly the host and hostess, 
the Governors of the several states paid especial atten- 


Cn: executives of the nation’s sovereign states, 


tion to the continued prosecution of the war and the 
role the states are playing in the war effort. -Urgent 
and immediate problems of postwar reconstruction and 
development were considered — problems revolving 
around the returning war veteran, aviation and airport 
development, social security, reconversion and expan- 
sion of industry, employment, conservation of the na- 
tion’s natural resources, surplus war properties, and 
federal-state and state-local relations. 

Members of the Conference assembled at the Grand 
Hotel on Mackinac Island Saturday and Sunday, June 
30 and July 1. : 

The Conference was opened formally Monday morn- 
ing by Governor Maw, who presented to the delegates 
the President’s message. Governor Maw then reviewed 
the enviable war record of the states which, he said, 
“faithfully and efficiently carried out the tasks assigned 
to them and have proved the effectiveness of state con- 
trol over problems of national scope.” He then pointed 
out that “perhaps the most difficult of all the assign- 
ments in support of the war was that of selective sery- 
ice,” in which the states and local governments were 
asked to administer that program. “They accepted the 
assignment and carried it out so well that their achieve. 
ment will go down in history as reputable evidence that 
local political units can handle the most difficult affairs 
of government effectively and economically when given 
the opportunity.” 

Governor Maw then touched upon a point of concern 
to many of the nation’s governors—the threat against 
the federal system presented by modern problems, and 
encroachment by the federal government upon states’ 


rights. The Governor called for confidence by the fed-| 


eral government in state and local governments. 
“Let the Congress set up whatever policies it deems 
advisable for the administration of the various services 
it offers, but let it also put the responsibility of carrying 
out its policies on the states and not into the hands of 
any group with whom the majority opinion of the vot- 
ing public has little influence,” Governor Maw said. “If 
it will cooperate with the states in this way, it will find 


in each of them fully staffed departments which are able}: 


to carry out at very little additional expense a large 
majority of the programs affecting the people that might 
be set up.” 
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Governor Kelly, host to the Conference, welcomed 
his fellow Governors then touched again on the subject 
of federal-state relationships: “Part of our order of 
business,’ he-said, “will be a discussion of the ever- 
present and highly important question of federal-state 
relationships. It is right and proper that we should 
discuss this, as other Governors’ Conferences have done 
before us. But the very persistence of this problem sug- 
gests its cause and, by implication, points toward the 
most fundamental of our tasks. The promotion of a 
cooperative working relationship between the American 
states is the best possible insurance we can buy against 
the breakdown of the federal system. It is in this field 
that our Governors’ Conference can sow the seeds of 
national strength and unity. 

“This nation was founded on the principle of an in- 
divisible union of sovereign states. I believe that prin- 
ciple to be as sound today as it was 156 years ago. I 
believe that the forty-eight American states can and 
will assume the responsibilities, individual and collective, 
which the tuture may bring before them.” 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, in re- 
sponding to the Address of Welcome, emphasized the 
importance of conferences of the Governors of the sev- 
eral states. Particularly did he emphasize the desira- 
bility, in fact the necessity, of the states improving their 
governmental structure and administration and working 
together in order to improve and develop governmental 
services. The Governor stated that this was his fifth 
Governors’ Conference, three national and two regional 
conferences, and that from each of them he had learned 
much that had been beneficial to him and to the state 
of New York. 

Addresses by three other Governors — Herbert R. 
O’Conor of Maryland, on “The Sovereign States” ; 
Ralph F. 
and Maurice J]. Tobin of Massachusetts, on “State Tax- 
ation and Fiscal Policy in the Postwar Period”—were 
heard by delegates during the opening Monday morning 
session. 

Governor O’Conor observed that those at home bear 
“equal responsibility” to “guarantee to the returning 
soldiers and sailors and to all America that the basic 
pattern of our governmental structure will be kept in- 
tact.” He said the state government is the logical agency 
for the general supervision and detailed handling of na- 
tional programs. Conceding that the national govern- 
ment must initiate certain programs in the general wel- 
fare, Governor O’Conor said the administration of these 
undertakings should be channeled through the states. 
He then cited several subjects in which the states’ fullest 
participation “would advance the general welfare” 
United States employment service, veterans’ affairs, the 
food problem, aviation, and problems relating to in- 
surance, water resources and other subjects. 

Speaking on state-local relations, Governor Gates said 
Indiana had stuck to the idea that local communities 
knew their problems best and consequently it was the 
duty of the state to provide “over-all guidances and 
aids which the community, through lack of facilities, 
could not provide for itself.” The Hoosier chief execu- 
tive said that Indiana in 1943 took an approach which 
set up necessary advisory services to localities, especially 


Gates of Indiana, on “State-Local Relations” ; 


in the postwar planning field. Immediate response came 
from the more alert communities, and as soon as benefits 
to the progressive localities was observed the laggard 
municipalities began to develop a greater interest in 
their own future. “A policy which fails to encourage 
and develop resourcefulness and progressiveness within 
the community is bound to leave many communities 
without the benefits which could be readily achieved,” 
Governor Gates added. 

Governor Tobin, asserting that the federal govern- 
ment had taken over fields of revenue that traditionally 
had been considered state and local in their aspects, said 
“it is my feeling there is a sound middle ground on taxa- 
tion where the federal and state and local governments 
can and must meet. What is needed is a new attitude, 
a broadening in the scope of our thinking, a compromise 
approach. The problems must be studied, and each spe- 
cific problem fitted into the over-all picture.” In some 
cases, functions in the light of current conditions should 
probably be federalized ; in others, retention by the state 
or municipality would be found advisable ; in still others, 
a further decentralization should be effected. Public 
employees must be trained in a broader viewpoint to 
make such a program effective as, after all, they are 
all supported by the same basic economy.” The Bay 
State chief executive concluded: “To have a strong 
United States of America with all of the freedoms that 
we have enjoyed for almost a century and three quarters, 
it is absolutely essential, (1) that we provide for strong, 
self-supporting local governments with revenues suffi- 
cient to avoid over-burdening real estate taxation, and 
(2) that we have an allocation of sources of revenue 
to the sovereign states sufficient to enable them to ren- 
der their services without too great a dependency upon 
the federal government.” Governor Tobin then urged 
that a study commission be set up to arrive at conclu- 
sions, define responsibilities of the three levels of gov- 
ernment and agree on all allocation of fields of revenue 
that will promote the best social and economic welfare 
of the American people. 

Employment .and industry were discussed by Guts 
nors Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut and Earl 
Warren of California during the Monday noon lunch- 
eon. Speaking on “Employment in the Postwar Period,” 
Governor Baldwin said “we should set our sights high 
and strive to achieve 60,000,000 jobs,” adding that it is 
going to take much more than slogans to get us there. 
“But before there can be prosperity there must be an 
era of good feeling ; an era of cooperation between labor, 
management and government all working toward the 
common objective,” he said. “It is absurd to believe 
that the nation can be riddled by industrial strife, juris- 
dictional disputes or attempts by management to stifle 
the unions, and at the same time have full employment. 
You can’t have your cake and eat it. It is just as absurd 
to believe that we can have full employment and expand- 
ing economy without rolling up our sleeves and working 
for it. A plague on both the Pollyannas and the prophets 
of doom.” Governor Baldwin said that as we emerge 
from the war years and face problems of postwar em- 
ployment we must inevitably turn to the grass roots for 
prosperity. “Whether postwar employment shall reach 
that 60,000,000 mark is dependent not only on what is 
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done in Washington, but what we in the state govern- 
ment do to stimulate employment by helping those who 
make the jobs.” 

Speaking on “Decentralization of Industry—A Na- 
tional Problem,” Governor Warren stressed that full 
employment must be encouraged in every section of the 
country regardless of prewar conceptions of industrial 
centralization. “No longer can the industry of this 
country safely assume that large scale, closely integrated 
production, however efficient, will find a sure and con- 
tinuous market for its output unless some effort is made 
to encourage full and profitable employment in every 
section of the nation,” he said, adding that the test 
should be whether or not, under conditions as they are 
today and as they will be in the future, industrial decen- 
tralization will advance the social and economic welfare 
of the American people; not the people of any state 
or region but the people of the entire nation. Viewed 
strictly as a national problem, he said, any industry, 
whether highly centralized or widely dispersed, must 
in the future be appraised not only by its ability to pro- 
duce commodities economically, but by its contribution 
to the creation of customers with purchasing power suffi- 
cient to absorb the product of all industry. “My great 
concern, which I am sure I share with you, is that when 
our boys have whipped Japan into submission, there will 
be jobs and purchasing power for them and the loyal 
workers who supported them, regardless of where they 
live. Let us, therefore, in our approach to a difficult but 
important problem, stress, not sectionalism, but the need 
for the creation in America of an economy that will ever 
be in keeping, not only with the need, but with the 
aspirations of the American people—wherever they may 
be—in the north or south or east or west—because 
they are all Americans and this is all America.” 

The San Francisco Charter and World Peace took 
the stage Monday night when Commander Stassen, re- 
porting to the 37th annual meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference as a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Conference, set forth a two-point pro- 
gram by which he said the chief executives of the states 
could reinforce the peace framework. The former Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, urged the Governors to take an 
earnest part in forming public opinion on: (1) fighting 
the Japanese war through to the end without a letdown 
of material and moral support from home, and (2) 
studying world policy, and giving vocal support to 
needed action. 

Speaking extemporaneously and with deep and direct 
sincerity, Commander Stassen gave a dispassionate re- 
port on the San Francisco meeting, and answered ques- 
tions during a discussion period following his address. 
The Minnesotan called for universal support of the 
charter as a medium of keeping the world at peace “for 
at least 50 years,” and added there was no reason why 
the world pact could not be the basis for an enduring 
peace. “We are all agreed,” he said, “that this is one 
world, that we are no longer an isolated nation, but we 
have only begun to think through what that means in 
terms of our role in that world.” The role is not just 
one of leadership in cooperation and implementation of 
the World Charter, the commander said, but of mediator 
among nations. He noted that the United States dele- 


gations played such a role successfully at the San Frap. 
cisco conference, reconciling differences, for example 
over such matters as trusteeships for dependent peoples, 


The conference “went farther than I expected it could” 
he said, “and as far as it is wise now that it should jp 
the face of political realities—but not as far as I belieye 
it should ideally, or will go eventually.” The Com. 
mander said the charter was not an assurance of coop. 
eration, “but an essential step toward it.” 

Governor E. P. Carville of Nevada opened the Tues. 
day morning session with an address on “The Con. 
servation and Development of Our Natural Resources,” 
Relating the significant trend toward broader conserya- 
tion of natural resources, Governor Carville emphasized 
especially the contributions of water conservation devel. 
opments at Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, Sacramentg 
Valley, Tennessee Valley and the Platte Valley in 
Nebraska. “These projects can be expanded to embrace 
entire river basins such as the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Columbia, Hudson and many other streams of 
national importance as well as agricultural potentiality,” 
he said. “Our entire concept of life depends upon the 
intelligent use of the basic materials which nature af- 
fords.” Governor Carville pointed out that the nation’s 
two world wars intensified and enormously increased 
the drain upon our resources, and that every drop of oil, 
every ton of coal or ore taken from the ground, and every 
stick of timber taken from the forests results in a de- 
crease in our national “Our sphere of 
thought, our understanding of economy, and the fields 
of science must be extended to replace these natural 
resources or create artificial ones in order that the 
greatest amount of good will accrue in the most perma- 
nent manner for future generations,” he said. 

Governors Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming and Chauncey 
Sparks of Alabama, meantime, made strong pleas for 
intensified state interest in development of small busi- 
ness and agriculture. Governor Hunt, discussing “The 
Promotion and Development of Small Business,” out- 
lined a program in which he advocated that small busi- 
ness be given: (1) first opportunity to reconvert to 
civilian output; (2) loan guarantees of the kind now 
provided through federal housing and agricultural pro- 
grams ; (3) a more lenient tax structure; (4) state con- 
trol removing it from burdensome federal procedure; 
and (5) national protection from monopolies and inter- 
locking directorships.” 

Governor Hunt said small business and free enter- 
prise were synonymous, that “free enterprise and small 
business are the heart and soul of America . . . a stable 
and sound national economy is dependent upon the well- 
being and the business health of small enterprise, which 
is the greater part of the total business of our country. 
.. . As Governors of the respective states,” Governor 
Hunt said, “it is our obligation to look honestly and 
fairly into our state laws to ascertain if proper encour- 
agement, on the one hand, is given to small business, 
with proper controls, on the other hand, over big busi- 
ness. Some states have already established small-busi- 
ness commissions, and the more we can decentralize the 
aid to small business, the more direct and helpful will 
be that aid.” 

Governor Sparks advanced a “level of subsistence” 


resources. 
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standard for farmers in an address on “A Constructive 
Program for Agriculture,” and called for state acknowl- 
edgment that farmers must have better housing, a 
higher standard of income and living, and superior 
mechanical and electricity facilities. “We recognize that 
subsidies and other artificial stimuli are not permanent 
solutions of agriculture’s problems,’ Governor Sparks 
said, “but we should remember the control of the fed- 
eral government against which we cry out is due solely 
to our past failures to do the job.” 

Governor Sparks voiced his belief that “we should 
attempt to place industry and agriculture on an equal 
footing, neither privileged to draw from the coffers of 
our governments nor entitled to derive from consumers 
a disproportionate share of the nation’s wealth. If in- 
dustry and agriculture will but recognize their natural 
interdependence, whatever strife there may be between 
them will end. Industry can help agriculture to become 
more efficient in the production of farm commodities ; 
by becoming more efficient, farmers profitably can re- 
duce raw materials prices; raw material price reduction 
will lessen the costs of industry ; smaller industrial costs 
and farm prosperity will mean an increased market for 
industry.” 

Governor Dwight H. Green of Illinois predicted an 
increasingly vital role for the states in the growth of 
commercial aviation in the fourth of the Tuesday morn- 
ing addresses. Speaking on “An Adequate and Effective 
Aviation Program for America,” Governor Green stated 
“there rests upon all in government a grave responsi- 
bility for clear thinking and sound planning if we are 
to grasp the opportunities which wartime developments 
in aviation present.” The Illinois chief executive as- 
serted “there must be the most intelligent cooperation 
among all branches of government, and between govern- 
ment and the leaders of air commerce and industry, if 
the achievements of the next few years are even to ap- 
proximate the hopes of our people.” Predicting that 
private flying would offer great possibilities in the de- 
velopment of postwar aviation, Governor Green warned 
that “the one big prerequisite for the realization of the 
ambitions of the private flyers is adequate airports. .. . 
For that reason the main problem of our postwar avia- 
tion program is the development throughout America of 
an adequate airport system. It is a job which must be 
done in full and cordial partnership among the federal 
government, the state governments and the political 
subdivisions of the states.” 

Highlight of the 37th meeting of the Conference was 
the annual State Dinner, with Governor Edward Martin 
of Pennsylvania and J. Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island delivering the main addresses. Governor Martin 
discussed “Returning Veterans,” telling the state chief 
executives that America’s greatest accomplishment 
can be to provide a “free and dynamic” postwar econ- 
omy—with adequate job opportunities for millions of 
returning servicemen. “It is a challenge comparable to 
the turning of a wilderness continent into a land of in- 
dustry, plenty, culture, and good will, and of deep reli- 
gious conviction,’ Governor Martin declared. The Penn- 
sylvania Governor, a retired major general, reminded 
the conference that “the real veteran—the man who did 


things as a soldier and will do things as a citizen—does 
not want coddling. He wants an opportunity. .. . It is 
our job to give it to him.” Much of the burden of fitting 
returning servicemen into peacetime activities will rest 
with individual communities, Governor Martin said. 
“To no small extent, the future of the veteran is in the 
hands of local communities. . . . When final victory 
comes, every community in America will have the prob- 
lem of placing its veterans in work that will make them 
happy and contented.” 

Governor McGrath spoke on “Developing an Ade- 
quate Social Security Program,” and urged support of 
President Truman’s plan of federal grants-in-aid for 
unemployment insurance to be state administered. He 
proposed this not only for the reconversion period as 
suggested by the President, but as a permanent solution 
of the unemployment insurance problem, and suggested 
it as an amendment to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill in Congress which provides for a federalized insur- 
ance plan. Governor McGrath said the proposal was 
needed “first, because the United States, the wealthiest 
nation in the world, can ill afford to furnis’: less security 
than nations much poorer than we; second, with state 
socialism’ emergent as a competitor to our system of 
individual initiative and free enterprise, we must pro- 
vide our people with equal security; and third, unless 
we can provide social and economic security in this, the 
wealthiest of nations, our failure will largely prevent 
economic recovery of a devastated world.” 

Adoption of the resolution urging swift approval of 
the San Francisco Charter by the United States Senate, 
and “off the record” reports on the prosecution of the, 
war by General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, and Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief 
of Naval Operations, were the highlights of the Wednes- 
day, July 4, program. General Marshall and Admiral 
King were special guests of the Conference. A colorful 
Reveille Ceremony in the early morning began the final 
meeting day for the Conference, followed by an execu- 
tive business session which was adjourned for the noon 
luncheon, when General Marshall and Admiral King 
discussed the progress of the war. 

Resolutions presented and adopted during the busi- 
ness session appear in full on pages 144-146. 

Governor Colgate W. Darden, jr. of Virginia sub- 
mitted the report of the Auditing Committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, which was ordered filed. 

The recommendations of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, submitted by Governor Andrew F. Schoeppel of 
Kansas, Chairman, was approved, and the following 
Governors were named to the Executive Committee: 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania; Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia; Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut; Harry 
F. Kelly of Michigan; Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma ; 
Herbert B. Maw of Utah; J. Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island; Chauncey Sparks of Alabama; and Earl 
Warren of California. 

The new Executive Committee selected Governor 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania as its Chaitman for 
the ensuing year. 

The Conference was then adjourned. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Governors’ 
Conference 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting, Mackinac Island, Michigan, July 4, 1945 


HE following resolutions, adopted at the 37th Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, were 
drafted by a Committee headed by Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland, and including Gov- 


ernor Ellis Arnall, Georgia; Governor John J. 


Dempsey, New Mexico; Governor Thomas E. 


Dewey, New York; Governor Dwight Griswold, Nebraska; Governor Harry F. Kelly, Michigan; Gov- 
ernor Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma; Governor Mortimer R. Proctor, Vermont; Governor Earl Snell, Oregon. 


I. PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 


Wuereas, The United States, in close collaboration 
with the other United Nations, within recent months has 
achieved total victory over Germany and its satellites; and 

Wuereas, There still remains Japan, a powerful and 
ruthless enemy bent and determined to destroy freedom 
and justice and all of those democratic principles for which 
we fight this war; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Governors’ Con- 
ference urge full speed ahead to final victory in this world- 
wide war until imperialistic Japan, like Nazi Germany, 
shall capitulate in unconditional surrender; and 

Be it further resolved, That all of the states again pledge 
all of their resources, all of their facilities, and their com- 
plete cooperation to this end. 


II. UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

The attainment of world peace has ever been the ain of 
civilized peoples. The recent San Francisco Conference has 
produced a Charter, representing the determination of 
fifty peace-loving nations, that war be prevented. 

We, as Governors, declare our belief that the people 
of the several states are wholeheartedly in favor of the 
entry of the United States into this proposed international 
organization for world security. 

We believe that the San Francisco Charter lays a firm 
foundation upon which continued progress toward justice 
and permanent peace can be made. No more worthwhile 
achievement could be realized by freedom-loving men and 
women. 

We endorse the United Nations Charter, as drafted, and 
urge its prompt approval by the United States Senate so 
that the United States can lead the way in this greatest 
of man’s efforts. 


Ill. VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Wuereas, The states, through legislative and adminis- 
trative action, have established effective veterans’ agencies 
to work with the national government in assisting veterans 
to obtain all rights and benefits to which they are entitled; 
and 

Wuereas, These agencies are now successfully adminis- 
tering state laws pertaining to veterans, as well as cooper- 
ating with the federal program; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the various federal 
agencies charged with the administration of veterans’ 
affairs be required to cooperate with state agencies; to 
avoid overlapping, duplication of effort and confusion on 
the part of the veterans themselves; and to insure the 
closest coordination of all governmental organizations 
and agencies dealing with veterans’ affairs. 


IV. FOOD 

Wuereas, The situation surrounding food production, 
processing and distribution, is such that the people of the 
United States are now unable to purchase the necessary 
items upon an equitable basis; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That we pledge our sup 
port to the Congress and to the federal agencies involved 
in their efforts to solve this very important problem and 
pledge the facilities of the several states to that end. 

Be it further resolved, That the Executive Committee 
select a committee of not less than three to call on the 
proper agencies and officials in Washington in an effort 
to bring about as speedy a solution to the problem as 
possible. 


V. AVIATION 


Wuereas, There are now pending in Congress certain 
bills intended to establish a national system of airports and 
to provide federal aid for their construction; and 

Wuereas, A number of these bills, particularly Senate 2 
and House 3170, establish an entirely new method of 
federal-state-local cooperation by providing for direct fed- 
eral grants to political subdivisions of the states; and 

Wuereas, For more than thirty years we have de 
veloped and administered effectively a federal-state-local 
cooperative pattern for the construction and operation 
of public works and for the administration of public serv- 
ices in the fields of agriculture, highways, public health, 
vocational education and social security, which pattern, 
without exception, has been based upon cooperation and 
participation on the part of all levels of government; 
and 

WuHereas, The new governmental system contemplated 
in the pending legislation would duplicate existing state 
organizations and agencies in the field of aviation, would 
require enormous expansion in the federal agency and the 
employment of thousands of additional federal officials and 
agents, would be both ineffective and uneconomical im 
operation, and would establish an entirely new system of 
intergovernmental operation; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Governors’ Con- 
ference hereby urges the Congress of the United States, 
in the development of a national airport system to follow 
the long-established and effectively-operated pattern of 
channeling aid to local communities exclusively through 
the respective state governments ; 

Be it further resolved, That the states are hereby urged 
to perfect and if necessary to expand their aviation facili 
ties in order to provide within the several states necessary 
resources and necessary services for the development of 
an adequate and effective national airport system. 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


WHEREAS, The President of the United States more 
than three years ago requested the Governors of the several 
states, as an emergency measure, to loan their employment 
offices to the national government in order to facilitate the 
fullest use of all of our manpower for war; and 

Wuereas, The Governors of all the states agreed to 
this emergency measure, with the understanding that at 
the proper time the employment offices would be returned 
to the states; and 

Wuereas, All realize that the problem of employment 
can be handled effectively only through the integration of 
the employment services with state unemployment com- 
pensation systems in a single agency; and 

Wuereas, In many areas of the country we have an 
increasing degree of reconversion unemployment, primarily 
as a result of cutbacks in war production; and 

Wuereas, The Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion has just stated that the drop in 
munitions production will be rapid from now on and will 
be accompanied by increases in unemployment; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That in order to insure 
the development of the most effective plans to meet an un- 
employment problem which is already upon us and which 
will increase with the transition of industry from war to 
peace, the employment services should be returned to the 
states as soon as effective arrangements for such transfer 
can be made; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Executive Committee 
of the Governors’ Conference be directed to urge the im- 
mediate return of the employment service to the states and 
to take all possible steps to that end. 


VII. ADMINISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

Wuereas, A constantly increasing volume of recon- 
version and demobilization unemployment is occurring as 
a result of the successful conclusion of the European war 
and it is imperative that state unemployment insurance 
agencies be largely expanded from their present minimum 
levels in order that unemployed workers may receive their 
checks promptly; and 

WueErEAs, The amount of the tax collected by the federal 
government for this express purpose is greatly in excess 
of the amount allocated by the Congress; and 

Wuereas, It is imperative to avoid great hardship 
among our people that the funds collected for the purpose 
be made available forthwith so that unemployment insur- 
ance benefits may be distributed as needed; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Social Security 
Board should forthwith make its allocations to the state 
agencies on the basis of the imperative necessities of 
the existing situation so that the agencies may meet pres- 
ent needs and be prepared for the impact of reconversion; 
and 

Be it further resolved, That the Congress should at the 
earliest possible moment appropriate from the funds col- 
lected for this express purpose adequate monies to meet 
these urgent human needs. 


VIII. NATIONAL GUARD 


Wuereas, The National Guard is a necessary and in- 
tegral part of the operation of state government and has 
contributed mightily to the strength of the nation in times of 
emergency ; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Governors of the 
several states endorse the continuation of the national 
policy of maintaining a strong, effective and well-trained 
National Guard within each of the several states. 


IX. CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Wuereas, An adequate system of highways is essential 
to the future progress of this country; and 


‘Wuenreas, Highway construction has been curtailed dur- _ 


ing the war, and the highways have deteriorated, and 

Wue_reas, The Congress of the United States has enacted 
legislation providing for an extensive postwar public high- 
way building program; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Congress be urged 
to make necessary provision to implement the aforesaid pro- 
gram as rapidly as manpower and critical materials neces- 
sary for highway construction are available. 


X. HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


Wuereas, Efficient and safe highway transportation is 
vital to the future of our country and of every state; and 

Wuereas, The condition of vehicles, tires and roadways 
is continuing to deteriorate due to wartime scarcities of 
materials and manpower; and 

Wuereas, Future removal of wartime restrictions will 
stimulate highway traffic to a very considerable degree, 
and which will present a potential increase in highway 
deaths, accidents and injuries of alarming proportions ; and 

Wuereas, The expediting and safeguarding of highway 
traffic is primarily the responsibility of state, county and 
city governments; and 

Wuereas, The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, National Safety Council and the National Education 
Association have joined with other organizations in forming 
the National Committee for Traffic Safety in order to ap- 
proach the solution of these problems on a cooperative basis ; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Conference of Governors, meeting on Mackinac 
Island, does hereby voice its continued recognition of the 
problems involved and the serious potentialities in con- 
nection with highway traffic of the near future, and further, 
that the Conference pledges continued and aggressive 
programs and official support in behalf of Highway Traffic 
Safety. 


XI. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY . 


Wuereas, The end of the war in Europe has caused a 
number of war activities and war agencies to be curtailed; 
and 

Wuereas, With the end of the war in Asia most of the 
emergency agencies established for the prosecution of war 
will be abolished; and 

Wuereas, Plans and programs are already heing made 
and legislation considered concerning the development of 
a constructive postwar program involving cooperative 
effort on the part of federal, state and local governments ; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Governors’ Con- 
ference reiterates and reaffirms its belief that the follow- 
ing principles having to do with the administration of 
peacetime public services involving cooperation of national, 
state and local governments should prevail: 

(1) Policies and programs should be developed cooper- 

atively ; 

(2) General policy and over-all programs should be set 
forth explicitly in the statutes after due consider- 
ation by Congress, so that the respective parts of 
the program to be performed by the several levels 
of government are clearly defined, and due recogni- 
tion given to the rights and duties of each; 

(3) The immediate supervision and direction of such 
cooperative programs should be in the hands of the 
states ; 
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(4) Responsibility for the local operation thereof should 
be given to the subordinate units of government; 
and 

(5) Necessary authority should be commensurate with 
responsibility and lines of direction should be 
scrupulously followed. 


XII. TAX AND FISCAL POLICY 


Wuereas, The equitable division of the revenue sources 
among the federal, state and local governments is abso- 
lutely essential to the proper functioning of each of the 
levels of governments ; and 

Wuereas, We deem it most advisable to attempt through 
cooperative effort to reach a solution in this pressing 
matter ; 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the Governors’ Con- 
ference request the Council of State Governments to make, 
in conjunction with the tax experts of the several states, a 
complete survey of the sources of revenue of the national, 
state and local governments for the purpose of recommend- 
ing to the Governors a program for separation and allo- 
cation of the various sources of tax revenues to the national, 
state and local governments. 


XIII. LOCATION UNITED NATIONS CAPITOL 


Be it resolved, By the Thirty-Seventh Annual Governors’ 
Conference that a memorial be adopted, published and 
distributed as follows: 

To the United Nations of the World and Their Interim, 
Preparatory, and Executive Commissions; and To the 
President and Congress of the United States of America; 
and To all others whom it may concern: 


A MEMORIAL 


We, The Governors of the sovereign states of the United 
States of America do hereby represent to, and memorialize 
you as follows: 

That we respectfully invite and urge all of you to use 
your good offices to locate the headquarters and capitol 
site of the United Nations organization at some place 
within the United States of America. 

Be it further resolved: That the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to address appropriate communications to the 
President and the Congress of the United States and to 
other officials of the United Nations advising of our action 
in this respect. 


XIV. APPRECIATION 


The Governors’ Conference, assembled at Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, for its Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting, 
expresses its sincere appreciation to the state of Michigan 
for its hospitality to the Governors and their parties. The 


Conference is particularly grateful to Governor and Mrs 
Kelly, hosts to one of the most constructive and enjoyable 
meetings the Governors have ever had. 

The Conference expresses great admiration for the ex. 
cellent plans made by the Michigan Committee, and in this 
connection commends especially the Chairman, Secretary 
of State Herman H. Dignan, W. F. Doyle and Bruce — 
Anderson for the very efficient manner in which they 
handled all arrangements, met every situation, and fy). 
filled every need. 

It also expresses its gratitude to the Mackinac Island 
State Park Commissioners and their wives, and to the elec. 
tive state officials, their wives and staff, for their many kind. 
nesses and courtesies during the Conference. 

Housing accommodations for the conference wer 
spacious, comfortable and altogether delightful, and the 
Conference expresses its appreciation to the Grand Hote 
and Mr. W. S. Woodfill, and its thanks to the manager 
and all employees for their excellent services. 

The Conference wishes further to thank the Booth News. 
papers for their hospitality; to compliment the Michigan 
State Troops upon the memorable ceremony for the Fourth 
of July; and to thank the members of the Michigan State 
Police for their very efficient and courteous attentions. 

The Conference extends its thanks to the people of 
Detroit and particularly to the Book-Cadillac Hotel and 
Mr. Fay M. Thomas, the Automotive Council for War Pro 
duction, and to Henry Ford II and the executives of the 
Ford Motor Company who made the preliminary visit in 
Detroit such a pleasant one. 

During the past year the Governors’ Conference has had 
as its Chairman Governor Herbert B. Maw of Utah. He 
has guided the Conference with ability and statesmanship, 
and the Conference hereby expresses its great appreciation 
to him and to all members of the Executive Committee 
for their very effective work throughout the year. 

* 

The Conference wishes to express its sincere appreciation 
to all of the Governors who contributed to make the busi 
ness program of the Conference one of the most construc 
tive in its history; to General George C. Marshall, Admiral 
Ernest J. King and Commander Harold E. Stassen for 
their thoughtful and inspiring contribution in the discus 
sions of the prosecution of the war and the problems of 
peace; and to Mr. Arno Johnson for his able presentation 
of the problem of reconversion. 

* 

The Conference again has the privilege of expressing 
to the Press and Radio its appreciation for their splendid 
reporting of the Conference. 


NEWS 


AND VIEWS 


OF BOOKS 


Public Medical Care, by Franz Goldman, M.D., New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 226 pp. 


AccorDING TO Dr. GoLpMAN, “adequate medical care is 
a findamental human right’; and it is, therefore, a basic 
element in any social security program. 

Public Medical Care reviews, discusses and evaluates the 
public services and facilities which have been provided to 
care for the physically unfit; and presents the problem of 
planning for adequate hospitals, clinics and professional 
services, as well as the payment and administration of med- 
ical care. 


The History of Pennsylvania, by Arthur D. Graeff 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1945. 312 
pp. $1.35. 

Dr. GraerF, a Philadelphia social studies teacher, wrote 
The History of Pennsylvania as a textbook, recent legis 
lative enactment having made study of the history of 
Pennsylvania a requisite unit in the state high school cur 
riculum. It is written in a vivid, intimate style which should 
appeal to the young history student. The author has it 
cluded bibliographies, questions for review, and suggested 
problems for further study and group activities. 
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Public Health and Welfare Organization in Canada, by 
Harry M. Cassidy. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1945. 464 pp. $5. 


Dr. Cassidy is the Director of the School of Social Work 
at the University of Toronto; but he has also been actively 
engaged for a number of years in the promotion of social 
legislation in Canada. 

In 1943, when social security was first becoming a vital 
issue in Canada, he presented his proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a national social security program, in his book, 
Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada. 

In Public Health and Welfare Organization in Canada, 
Dr. Cassidy surveys the existing system of social services 
in Canada. According to him, the present system of health 
and welfare services is inadequate—‘‘the product of a hap- 
hazard development.” At the time the Confederation was 
formed the municipalities provided for such public assist- 
ance as might be given. After World War I, the provinces 
assumed increasing responsibility for such services; and 
during the depression, the Dominion was forced to take 
over certain obligations. 

There is wide divergence in the number and extent of 
the public services rendered by the various provinces. 
British Columbia has a well organized system of public 
welfare; but the three Maritime provinces provide very 
few health and welfare services. It is evident that before 
any national plan for social security can be established, 
there must be a uniform program in all provinces. 

Recently, the provincial governments have shown an 
increasing interest in public health and welfare. Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario have made extensive surveys 
in the field of social service. Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, and Nova Scotia have established public welfare 
departments. 

The author concludes, however, that the provincial gov- 
ernments cannot succeed alone. In order to develop an 
adequate system of social security in Canada, the Dominion 
government must also participate by giving both leadership 
and financial assistance to the provincial and local gov- 
ernments. “The key to success will be agreement that there 
must be a partnership between the three levels of govern- 
ment in operating the system. Only as this partnership is 
worked out on equitable terms, only as it operates with 
understanding and tolerance among the partners, and only 
as they feel that each is pulling his fair share is the system 
likely to be successful.” 


State Advertising Legislation, by Burt W. Roper. New 
York: Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, Inc., 1945. 
302 pp. 


“The early part of this century witnessed the beginnings 
of a growing body of State advertising law. In 1911, a 
model statute designed to eliminate dishonest advertising 
was proposed and subsequently enacted in many states. 
More recent developments include widespread State legis- 
lation, after abandonment of Federal prohibition in 1933, 
governing advertising of alcoholic beverages. During the 
past few decades, many other phases of advertising regu- 
lation have been the subject of State legislative action.” 

State Advertising Legislation constitutes a review of 
all advertising legislation in the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia, as of January 1, 1944. 

Advertising legislation has been classified under 18 basic 
categories. A description of the scope of legislation in the 
various states is given for each classification. For example, 
under “Local Regulation of Advertising” the following 


diversity of regulations is noted: “Alabama authorizes 
cities and towns to prohibit the erection of signs hanging 
over streets and sidewalks, and to prescribe specifications 
therefor, if allowed; Iowa empowers cities and towns to 
regulate and license the construction, location and main- 
tenance of billboards; Massachusetts provides that munici- 
palities may grant and charge fees for permits for adver- 
tising devices; Nebraska specifies that cities may regulate 
and prohibit the distribution or posting of advertisements 
or handbills; Rhode Island grants broad powers to cities 
and towns to regulate outdoor advertising.” 

This study contains digests of’ approximately 2,000 
statutes, each classified under the proper category and 
bearing a descriptive headnote. Digests of laws which 
might be listed under more than one classification have 
cross references. Court decisions pertaining to any of the 
statutes in the compilation were reviewed in order that the 
fact may be noted if a specific law has been ruled uncon- 
stitutional. 

The appendix includes: a Table of Codes and Laws Ex- 
amined, a copy of “Printers’ Ink Model Statute,” and the 
“Uniform Flag Act.” 


Louisiana Civil Service. Report of Department of State 
Civil Service, 1943 & 1944, by Willard E. Parker. 
Baton Rouge, 1945. 80 pp. 


IN THIS THE FIRST BIENNIAL REPORT of the Louisiana 
Department of Civil Service, Willard E. Parker, State Di- 
rector of Personnel, reviews the installation and progress 
of the state-wide merit system in Louisiana. The purpose 
of the civil service merit system is given; laws and rules of 
the Commission are enumerated; the beginning of civil 
service in Louisiana is outlined; the procedures involved in 
planning and installing records, and examining and recruit- 
ing for civil service are suggested; the classification pro- 
gram, the pay plan, personnel transactions, and the program 
for the reinstatement of veterans are presented; Commis- 
sion hearings are discussed; an analysis of recruitment and 
placement is made; and leading opinions on employees’ ap- 
peals by the Civil Service Commission are included. This 
well-organized, well-illustrated booklet is an excellent ex- 
ample of state reporting at its best. 


State Traffic Law Enforcement, by George E. Miller and 
David M. Baldwin. Chicago: Committee on State 
Traffic Enforcement Manual, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1944. 300 pp. $2.50. 

The rapid growth of motor vehicle traffic has created 
the problem of securing adequate traffic law enforcement. 
“The traffic problem facing our country today is primarily 
one of control. By intelligent management of the automo- 
tive transportation system, the movement of persons and 
goods can be safe, orderly, and speedy. If this management 
is inadequate, then the transportation system is not effi- 
cient.” 

Traffic control has not developed as rapidly as our 
transportation system. Police administrators have only re- 
cently become fully aware of the important role which the 
police—state, county, and municipal—must play in traffic 
accident prevention. 

State Traffic Law Enforcement was written, at the sug- 
gestion of the Enforcement Committee of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, in order to 
assist law enforcement personnel—experienced and inexpe- 
rienced, administrators and officers—to a better under- 
standing of the task which confronts them. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


Taxation of Midwest Trucklines Clarified 


AN IMPORTANT ASPECT of wartime federal-state relations 
has been clarified through the joint efforts of the Attorneys 
General from seven midwestern states, the Congressional 
delegations from these states, and the Council of State 
Governments. The problem has revolved around the re- 
fusal of the Office of Defense Transportation to pay state 
gas and motor vehicle taxes on motor truck lines which 
have been taken over and are now being operated by ODT. 
Since August 1, 1944, 108 truck lines in Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota have been taken over for various reasons, including 
tire and part shortages and manpower shortages, which 
were forcing the companies out of business. 

Since taking over the lines, the Director of ODT has 
contended that these truck lines are not subject to state tax 
laws during any period of direct government operation, 
although in other instances where the government has oper- 
ated private business as a war emergency measure, state 
taxes have been paid. The loss of revenue suffered by the 
states exceeds $70,000 annually in some instances. Proceeds 
from such taxes, moreover, are devoted to the maintenance 
of public highway systems for the use of such motor trans- 
portation. In addition, there was much criticism of govern- 
mental regulatory policy because private truck lines charged 
that the ODT-operated lines had an unfair competitive 
advantage due to the fact that they were able to get pri- 
orities for spare parts and tires, and were tax free. 

On February 9, 1945, the Attorneys General of the above 
seven states met with United States Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle to discuss the problem, expressing their hope 
that the situation could be remedied under existing law, or 
by a revision of the Executive Order under which the 
truck lines had been taken over by the federal government. 
On the following day these state Attorneys General and 
their Congressional delegations attended a joint meeting. 
As a result an informal Congressional committee consisting 
of one Senator and one Representative from each of the 
seven midwestern states, was formed. The committee was 
headed by Representative Francis Case of South Dakota, 
with Representative Karl Stefan of Nebraska acting as 
secretary. The committee has worked closely with the state 
Attorneys General and the Council of State Governments 
in bringing the situation to the attention of Congress and 
interested federal agencies. Attorney General John M 
Rankin of Iowa, President of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, was also instrumental in bringing the 
problem to the attention of state Attorneys General through- 
out the country. 

During the months of February, March, and April, every 
effort was made to work out a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. Court action was contemplated by some of the 
states. On May 14, 1945, Senator Joseph H. Ball of Min- 
nesota introduced for himself and the other thirteen Sen- 
ators from the affected midwestern states a bill “to direct 
payment of highway use and other taxes in the operation 
of any system of commercial transportation taken over and 
operated by an agency of the federal government.” A com- 
panion bill was introduced in the House by Representative 
Case of South Dakota. 

In the meantime an unusual opportunity arose for achiev- 
ing the purposes of the proposed legislation without wait- 


ing for separate committee hearings and floor consideration, 
Representative Case, a member of the House Appropria. 
tions Committee, secured that Committee’s approval of ap 
amendment to the War Agencies Appropriation Bill fo 
1946. The amendment, attached as a rider to the approprig. 
tion for ODT, read as follows: “Provided further, that ip 
operating any commercial railroad or truck line, the Office 
of Defense Transportation shall pay whatever license or 
inspection fees and highway use compensation taxes such 
lines would have been obligated to pay had they continued 
in operation under the control of the owners thereof.” 

On June 8, the House accepted the above provision with- 
out objection and passed the appropriation biil, thus send- 
ing it to the Senate for concurrence. On July 13, the 
Amendment passed the Senate as a rider to the War Agency 
Appropriation Bill, H.R. 3368. The matter has therefore 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion from the point of 
view of the affected states, and will serve as an assurance 
to the other states that their tax laws and revenues will not 
be adversely affected should additional transportation lines 
be taken over by the federal government. 


Aviation 


HR3170, the Lea Federal Aid Airport Bill, has been super- 
seded by HR3615. The new version still fails to provide 
for state channeling of federal funds for airport construe. 
tion and thus contemplates an airport system to be built up 
with complete disregard of the several states and in utter 
violation of the long-standing principle of federal-state co 
operation which has developed our nation-wide system of 
public highways. HR3615 was ordered reported on June # 
by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and was placed on the calendar. No further action was 
taken before the House began its summer recess and a 
favorable rule must be granted by the Rules Committee for 
the measure to receive floor consideration. Meanwhile, $2, 
Senate Federal Airport Aid Bill, has continued to lay on 
the Senate calendar with no immediate prospect of being 
called up. Both S2 and HR3615 are opposed by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and the Council of State Governments 
since the bills, in their present form, either provide for 
complete by-passing of the states (HR3615) or for a hybrid 
system which would allow large cities to deal directly with 
the federal government (S2). 


Employment Services 


AN AMENDMENT TO HR3199 proposed by Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts, providing for the return of 
the Employment Offices to the states after the end of the 
Japanese war, was approved by Congress June 30. The 
amendment, which was inserted in the appropriation bil 
for the Department of Labor, Federal Security Agency, 
and related agencies, read: “. . . the employment servic 
facilities, property, and personnel loaned by the states t 
the United States Employment Service, shall be returned 
to the states not later than three months after the termine 
tion of hostilities in the war with Japan as determined ly 
Presidential proclamation or by concurrent resolution o 


Congress.” The House Conferees unanimously approved 


the Saltonstall amendment. 
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Public Works 

Senator ELMER THomaAs of Oklahoma has, with the intro- 
duction of his $1123, proposed the authorization of 
$1,000,000,000 annually for three years to be used by the 
Federal Works Agency in making loans and grants to all 
types of public agencies for the “construction, design, im- 
provement, extension, equipment, alteration, acquisition, and 
improvement, repair, preliminary or temporary operation, or 
reconstruction” of public works of any type heretofore con- 
structed or carried on either directly by public authority or 
with public aid to serve the general public. Grants would 
be on a fifty-fifty matching. basis. Moreover, FWA would 
be authorized to construct public works on its own account 
and then lease such projects to a public agency. 

In effect, the Thomas Bill proposes a program patterned 
after the old Public Works Administration to bolster the 
amount of employment which can be provided by private 
industry. $1123 has been referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee but there is no indication that any immediate 
committee consideration will be given to the measure. 


Tidewater Lands 


UNDER THE TERMS of a joint resolution which the House 
Judiciary Committee has voted to report favorably, the 
federal government would renounce any right, title, interest, 
or claim in lands beneath tidewaters and navigable rivers 
within the boundaries of each of the respective states. 
Forty-six Attorneys General recommended corrective legis- 
lation of this type. Action to quiet title to tidewater lands 
erew out of a suit brought by the Department of Justice 
against an oil company that was taking oil from tidewater 
lands which it had leased from the State (U.S. v. Pacific 
Western Oil Corporation). If the federal government 
secured title to the lands the state of California would lose 
several million dollars annually in revenue from oil com- 
panies. Somewhat similar conditions would result in Texas, 
Louisiana, and other tidewater states. 


MINERAL RIGHTS OF THE STATES 


Of comparable interest is the fact that a committee of 


state Attorneys General working in cooperation with Con- 
gressmen on the House Public Lands Committee is draft- 
ing legislation which would return and restore to the states 
oil, gas, and mineral rights on real property acquired by 
the United States from the several states either by purchase 
or condemnation. The question has arisen particularly in 
cases where the federal government has taken land for 
bombing ranges, war plants, or army bases. Legislation 
to resolve the problem will be introduced shortly; 51218 
(Bushfield) has been introduced “to confirm the rights of 
the state of South Dakota in and to its public school lands 
and the minerals therein.” 


Marine Fisheries 

THe AND Connecticut legislatures at their re- 
cent sessions passed enabling legislation to permit the Gov- 
ernors of their respective states to sign the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Compact, and to make those two states 
members of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commis 
sion. Thirteen states are now participating in the work of 
the Commission. 


Demobilization and Reconversion 


Tue Tuirp Quarterty Report of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion was issued July 1 by Di- 
rector red M. Vinson, who succeeded James F. Byrnes 
in this post. The report, entitled “The Road to Tokyo and 
Beyond,” was mainly devoted to the problems of finishing 
the war in the Pacific and reconverting to an economy of 
peace. The obligations of the federal government, as listed 
by Judge Vinson, are: 

(1) Meet all requirements of the all-out Pacific war. 

(2) Reconvert and expand civilian production as fast as possi- 
ble, both to increase the supply of goods, and provide jobs for 
those who have been released from the armed forces and from 
war work. 

(3) Protect human resources as far as possible in the inescap- 
able shock of reconversion. 

(4) Provide food and aid for the liberated countries. 


(5) Work toward a high-level economy of abundant produc- 
tion and full employment. 


Of interest to the states was the following recommenda- 
tion with respect to the continued federalization of the 
employment services and federal supplementation of un- 
employment compensation : 

The success of the United States Employment Service opera- 
tion depends largely on adequate funds and efficient administra- 
tion. The continuance of the USES on a national basis is as 


necessary in the preparation for peace as it was in the mobiliza- 
tion for war. 

‘The existing unemployment compensation system is not ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the reconversion period. Weekly pay- 
ments, particularly for those workers with dependents, are not 
sufficient to prevent drastic declines in living standards. The 
duration of payments in many states is so short that many 
workers will exhaust their benefits before they find another job. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly that if we are to meet the 
human needs of reconversion the Congress must make necessary 
provisions. n adequate unemployment compensation law is our 
number one legislative requirement for reconversion. 


Agricultural Workers 


Tue U.S. DerpARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE has reported that 
about 100,000 prisoners of war will be available for assign- 
ment as agricultural workers during the harvest season. 
The men will be assigned to the Army Service Commands, 
and State Extension Directors will determine the type of 
work they will be asked to perform. 


Chesapeake-Potomac Fisheries 


A JOINT RESOLUTION was adopted by the Maryland Genetal 
Assembly on the 160th anniversary of the signing of the 
Maryland Virginia interstate compact of 1785, providing 
for a commission to meet jointly with a similar commis- 
sion from Virginia to study problems of conservation and 
development of Chesapeake Bay and Potomac River fish- 
eries. The joint commission will also undertake to revise 
and bring up to date provisions of the compact of 1785, 
which was drafted by such illustrious men as: James Madi- 
son, Daniel of St. Thomas Jennifer, and other members 
of the Constitutional Convention. Members of the Maryland 
and Virginia Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, the Potomac 
River Commission, and the Council of State Governments 
participated in preliminary discussions and in the prepara- 
tion of the resolution. 
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